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New England and Other Matters. 


HERE was an unusual and interesting epi- 

sode at the Old Orchard camp-ground last 
month, when the ‘‘ Gideons ’’ stacked fifteen 
thousand Bibles on the platform in the beauti- 
ful grove, as the first step in their campaign 
to put one in every hotel room in Maine and 
New Hampshire. The Gideons are Chris- 
tian commercial travelers; there are over three 
thousand in the organization, and they have 
already put more than 170,000 Bibles in the 
hotels of the United States. They intend to 
see that there is a copy in each room, in the 
hope that many a guest—lonely, or tempted, or 
far from home influences—may pick the book 
up and find the strength and consolation that 
its pages contain. ‘There are many instances 
where the little Bibles are known to have 
served their good purpose—and no one knows 
how often they have done so in secret. 


T is fitting that the first memorial of the ter- 
centenary of the voyage of the Pilgrims 
should stand in England. Although the actual 
anniversary is still several years distant, the 
monument is already in place. A lofty column 
has been erected on the site of the pier at 
Southampton, from which the Pilgrims sailed in 
the Mayflower on August 15th, 293 years ago. 
Ambassador Page, and representatives of the 
Winslow, Brewster, and Alden families took 
part in the dedicatory exercises last month. 
The tower stands on a spot that was famous 
centuries before the Pilgrims sailed. It is said 
that the armies of Henry V sailed from the 
same pier for their triumphant invasion of 
France five hundred years ago; and tradition 
says that on this spot King Canute sat when 
he vainly ordered the rising tide to retreat 
before him. ‘ 
HE Amherst College boys have a lively 
song, set to a swinging air, that begins 
this way: 
Oh, Lord Jeffrey Amherst was a soldier of the 
king, 
And a from across the sea. 
To the Frenchmen and the Indians he didn’t do 
a thing, 
In the wilds of this wild country. 
This favorite song, more than any connection 
that Lord Amherst ever had with the town 
and college that bear his name, has led Amherst 








men to plan to place at the entrance to their | 


campus an equestrian statue of the British sol- 
dier of a century anda half ago. Lord Amherst 
was a royal governor of Virginia, and the supe- 
rior officer of General Wolfe when the latter 
won his great place in history by capturing 
Quebee and falling on the field of battle. 
Later, Lord Amherst was asked to command 
the British troops stationed in Boston to sup- 
press the growing insurrection in New Eng- 
land, but he is said to have declined because 
of his affection for the colonial troops that had 
served under him in the French and Indian 
War. Although he retained his military rank 
during the Revolution, he took no active part 
in the war against the colonies. Perhaps this 
was the reason that the town of Amherst— 
which had been set off from Hadley in 1759— 
did not change its name, as some other towns 
did at that time. Lord Amherst died in 1797, 
a quarter of a century before Amherst College 
was founded. ‘The statue will be the work of 
Bela Pratt of Boston. 

NIQUE among the many hospitals of Boston 

is the Floating Hospital, a large steamer 
fully equipped for such work as the ordinary 
hospital does on the land. It is intended to 
serve the sick children of the crowded tene- 


ment sections of the North and West Ends | 


of the city. Bearing two hundred or more of 
little ones, all under five years, and usually 
accompanied by their mothers, the steamer 


sails down the harbor daily during the summer | 


months, and the cool, life-giving breezes from | 


the ocean work wonders for the relief of the | swim, I don’t know which.’ 
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| little patients. On one deck there is a ward 
for the babies, who are admitted and cared for | 
day and night, for weeks or months, as neces- 

sity requires. There are accommodations for | 
one hundred and twenty babies. As many | 

day patients, with their mothers, are commonly | 

taken on each daily trip through July, August | 

and September. The service is free, thanks to 

the charitable people of Boston, and in addi- | 
tion to the care of the babies, the doctors and 
nurses give systematic instruction to the 
mothers. This is the nineteenth summer since’ 
the establishment of the Floating Hospital. 


‘O swim from Charlestown bridge to Boston 
Light and back again has been for years 
the ambition of the expert swimmers of the | 
beaches and public bath-houses near Boston. | 
Many have tried it, but until last month every | 
attempt failed. Several of the best swimmers, 
| including two or three young women, have 
|swum from the bridge to the Light, but when 
they turned back, the strong tides and long 
exposure to the cold water have always proved 
too much for their powers. Last month Sam 
Richards of South Boston, who had won local 
fame by swimming out to the Light three times, 
went the full distance from the Charlestown 
bridge to the Light and back again without 
help of any sort, and without touching boat or 
shore during the more than nine hours that he 
was inthe water. Although the direct distance 
is eighteen miles, Mr. Richards swum more 
than twenty-three miles in trying to find the 
most favorable channels and currents. The 
feat is thought to be at least as difficult as 
swimming the English Channel. A year ago 
Charles B. Duborow of Philadelphia swam 
across Delaware Bay, over forty miles, in 
fourteen hours and a half. But conditions 
in Delaware Bay are more favorable for swim- 
ming than amid the strong currents of Boston 
harbor. When Mr. Duborow came to Boston, 
he had to try four times before he was 
able to swim out to the Light, and he did not 
try to swim back again. 
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A CAT’S QUEER INSTINCT. 

FRIEND of The Companion sends us 
A this interesting cat story: ‘‘Tabby had 

seven bright-eyed kittens about a month 
old, for which we made a cozy nest out of old 
gunny-sacking and fine rags in the coal-shed. 
But one morning the nest was found empty. 
We searched everywhere in vain. The mother 
and her whole family had utterly disappeared. 


. 


‘‘Our home was on the river-bottom. Half 
a mile away, and a little higher up, lived 
Peter Siegler, our nearest neighbor : a mile 


away, on the crest of the bluff, lived James 
Dawson. We were all good neighbors, and 
the boys of the families, who frequently visited 
back and forth, knew every pet dog, cat, 
rabbit, or guinea- pig on all three farms. 
“That night the river began to rise, and the 
next morning our house was separated from 
Siegler’s by a low swale which the river had 
filled. By night we had moved the family 
and all the stock to higher ground, for the 
water surrounded our home, and was rising 
rapidly. The Sieglers also had to move, and 
both families went together to Dawson’s. 
‘**Tabby and her kittens are already here,’ 
said William Dawson, as we drove into the 
yard. ‘They have been here for two-days.’ 
‘*That was the fact. The mother had carried 
her seven kittens a whole mile, and made 
journeys that aggregated fourteen miles in a 
single night. How did she know that the) 
river was to rise? And how did she know | 
that it would rise higher than Siegler’s? 
Surely animals have instincts quite “unlike 





A SURE TEST. 
ES, Miss Wilmar, there’s a sure way of 


ours. 
“ 

Yy telling whether indigo is good or not,’’ 
remarked Amanda Carter. 


‘*You see, you take the lumps and pound 
7em up most to a powder, and then sprinkle 
the powder on to the top of a pan of water, 

| and if the indigo -is good, it will either sink or 


'HINGHAM COUNTRY DAY SCHOOL 


| Hingham, Mass. 30 minutes from Boston. 
For boys from 6 to 12, and girls from 6 to 18. Resident 
department. Pupils taught to think. Outdoor ite. 
Address Miss Marion L. Chamberlain, M.A., Direc 





‘KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY 


MERIDEN, N.H. High elevation. Eight buildings. pencres. 
New and separate dormitories for girls and boys. gym- | 
nasium. Athletic field. School farm. Certificate grivilenes. 
Endowment permits cost of $200. 10ist year opens Sept. 
17th. CHARLES ALDEN TRACY, ncipal 


COLBY ACADEMY 


New London, N. H. In the New Senoee Hills. Col- 
lege certificate. General courses. Agriculture. Domestic 
Arts. $150,000 in new buildings. Gymnasium. _—— 
field. House mother. Moderate terms. 60th yea 

JUSTIN O. WELLMAN, A.B., Subesiead. 








The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
| Educates especially for HARVARD COLLEGE. 


i + — — the Charles River. Junior Department. 
4 Willard Reed, A.M., Principals. 


Dow ACADEMY, Franconia, N. iH. 
| IN THE WHITE MOU NTAINS. . by N. H. 
| Department of Instruction. Endowed res for rox 
| lege. Commercial department. Modern buildings ¥~ 
equipment. Large athletic and play grounds. $300 
sigan Expenses moderate, two free scholarships oe 
to worthy young men for moderate service. Catalogue 
on request. HENRY H. CLARK, Principal. 





The Gunnery School 


Washington, Conn. 


Founded in 1850 by Frederick W. Gunn. 
| Upper School Preparatory to all Colleges. Lower School for 
| Young Boys. New Gymnasium ready in September. Illustrated 
circular sent on application. JOHN C. BRINSMADE, Headmaster. 


GODDARD SEMINARY 


In the Green Mountains. College entrance certificate. General 
Course. Music. State Teacher’s Training Course. Domestic 
Science Course. Equipment equals that of high-priced schools 
Modern Buildings. Gymnasium. Athletic Field. $250 a year. 

ORLANDO K. HOLLISTER, Litt. D., Prin., Box 2, Barre, Vt 








New Salem Academy 


118th year. Co-Educational. College certificate. Endowment 
permits cost of $225. Healthful country location. Write for cata- 


logue. Wm. @. Hoyt,A.M.,Principal, New Salem, Massachusetts 


HEBRON ACADEMY 


| Hebron, Me. Founded 1804. A Maine school, with mod- 
ern methods and modern teachers. For boys and girls. 
Send for catalogue. 
WILLIAM E. SARGENT, Litt. D., Principal. 


Mill Brook School 


For boys from 6 to 16. 








Limited number. Five-day (week-ends at 
home) and resident pupils. Ninety acres. Four buildings. Ample 
playfields. College preparation. Manual Arts Expert instruction 


Address WILMOT R. JONES, Headmaster, Concord, Mass. 








Modern equipment. 
ates. 
ing. Special courses in Music. 
Every teacher a specialist. 
Moderate terms. Write for catalogue. 





Westbrook Seminary 


Six buildings, eight acres of campus and athletic fields. 
College entrance certificates. 
Thorough preparation for business—courses in shorthand, typewriting and bookkeep- 
Separate department for young boys under housemother. 
Home atmosphere: 


W. M. HARRIS, President. 


Portland, 
Maine 


Quarter-mile track. Gymnasium. 
Advanced courses for high school gradu- 


83rd year opens September 15th, 1913. 











WENTWORTH INSTITUTE 


Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
27 PRACTICAL DAY AND EVENING COURSES 


IN 
MECHANICAL TRADES AND MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


tuition. 


CLASSES OPEN SEPTEMBER 22nd. 


Most complete equipment, up-to-date methods of instruction, and very low 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 





TILTON SEMINARY 





hall. 


Music, art, elocution. Manual training. Spec 





CHASE COTTAGE 


elds. House mother. 





n the foothills of the White Mountains. ant buildings, ay 
Separate ecg to for young men and women. 
cial courses for high school graduates. 
including Sew ing, se and Domestic Science. 


Entirely distinct building. Number limited. All advantages of Seminary a. gymnasium and athletic 
fi All expenses $350. For information of either department address 


GEORCE L. PLIMPTON, Principal, 20 Schoo! Street, Tilton, N. H. 


a $30,000 gymnasium and new din dining | 
Athletic fields. Preparation for college or business. 
Home economics, 
Moderate rates. 


FOR YOUNC BOYS 


























New 
Course 


C. Fowler, Jr. 








the College that it could not fill. 


Offices Open Daily. 








URDE, 


COLLEGE 


offers a new course in Applied Business 
and Management in which a practical 
training is given in Finance, Commerce, In- 
dustry, Accounting and allied subjects. An- 
other new feature is the Business Laboratory 
Demonstration Practice directed by Nath'l 

Other courses are Business, Shorthand, 
Combined, Secretarial, Normal and Advanced Finishing. 


During the past year all graduates and many past students (over 1300) 
were placed in good situations, and more than 1600 positions were offered 


New students are admitted every Monday during the school year, 
and advance individually. Night School begins Monday, October 6. 
Visitors Welcome. 
18 BOYLSTON STREET, COR. WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Lunt-Moss Pneumatic System 
of Water Supply for Country Homes 


operated by hand, 
windmill, 
yields running water for faucets, bath, water closets, 
garden and lawn, also hot water—in con- 
nection with range—for bath, kitchen, laundry, etc. 
A Great Fire Protection. 
We supply Electric Light Outfits for country homes ; also Gaso- 
line Enginesforfarm purpose 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE “ 
ENGINEERS FIGURE 


LUNT-MOSS CO 
New York 


gasoline or electric pump or 


is more and more in demand. It 


—wood sawing, bone culling etc. 
D" AND LET OUR 
OUT YOUR NEEDS. 

43 So. Market St., Boston. 
‘Office: 37 Warren St. 
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NE hot morning, a year 
O or so ago, an Uncle Tom’s 

Cabin Company - arrived 
in asmall Arizona town. On the 
platform of the blistered station 
the members of the company 
learned that the hall in which 
they were to play had just 
burned to the ground. That was the last 
straw for the company. They were without 
money; they stood, disconsolately staring at 
the train, which waited for half an hour while 
the tourists ate breakfast in the lunch-room 
of the station. 

The stage-manager held in leash three dogs 
—the dogs that the bill-posters displayed as 
ferocious bloodhounds, pursuing Eliza across 
theice. Asa matter of fact, Coburg and Hilda 
were two well-bred, well-trained Great Danes. 
The third dog, Saxe Gotha, a puppy of ten 
months, was their son. 

A well-dressed tourist eyed the dogs intently ; 
finally, he came up and felt them over with the 
hand of the dog-fancier. 

“Give me fifty dollars for the three of 
them!’’ said the manager, suddenly. 

The stranger stared at the manager sus- 
piciously. Fifty dollars was a low price for 
such dogs. The stranger did not believe that 
so poor a company could have come by them 
honestly. However, he shrugged his shoulders 
and drew a roll of bills from his pocket. 

‘*All right,’ he said. ‘‘Only I don’t want 
the pup. He’s bad with distemper. I haven’t 
time to fuss with him.’’ 

The manager in turn shrugged his shoulders, 
took the fifty dollars, and while the new owner 
led Coburg and Hilda toward the baggage-car 
of the train, the Uncle Tom’s Cabin Company 
boarded the day coach. 

Thus it happened that a thoroughbred Great 
Dane puppy, whose father and mother had 
been born in the soft green dusk of a German 
forest,—a young boarhound, —was left to fight 
for his sick life on the parching sands of an 
alien desert. 

There had been no need to tie Saxe Gotha. 
When the puppy had started down the platform 
after his father and mother, the manager had 
given him a hasty kick and a ‘‘Get back, you!’’ 
Saxe Gotha sat down on his haunches, panting 
in the burning sun, and stared after the reced- 
ing train with the tragic look of understanding 
common to his kind. Yet in his eyes there was 
less regret than fear. The Dane isa ‘‘one-man 
dog.’’ If he is given freedom of choice, he 
chooses for master a man to whom he gives 
his heart. Other men may own him; no other 
man except this choice of his heart ever wins 
his love. Saxe Gotha had yet to find his man. 

The station-master started toward the dog, 
but Saxe Gotha did not heed him. He rose 
and trotted toward the north, through the little 
town, quite as if he had business in that 
direction. The pup was not handsome at this 
period of his life. He was marked like a tiger 
with tawny and gray stripes. His feet and 
his head looked too large for him, and his long 
back seemed to sag with the weight of his 
stomach. But even to the most ignorant 
observer, he gave promise of distinction, of 
superb size, and strength, and intelligence. 

At the edge of the little town, Saxe Gotha 
buried his feverish head in the watering- 
trough at the Wrenn rancho, drank till his 
sides swelled visibly, then started on along the 
trail with his businesslike puppy trot. When 
he got out into the open desert, which stretched 
thirty miles wide from the river range to the 
Hualpai, and one hundred miles long from 
the railway to the Colorado River, he found 
the northern trail with no apparent difficulty. 
He might easily have been at a loss. The 
desert sand holds no scents. There was no 
verdure except strange, spiny cactus growths, 
with which neither he nor his forbears had 
had any experience. They had known noth- 
ing like the long, burning, waterless journey, 
for which he had tried to prepare himself with 
his deep draft at the Wrenns’. Saxe Gotha 
was headed for the north, for the cool, sweet 
depth of forest that was his natural home. 

He took fairly good care of himself. At 
intervals he dropped in the shade of a joshua- 
tree, and after struggling to bite the cholla 
thorns from his feet, he would doze for a few 
minutes, then start on again. His distemper 
was easier in the sun, although his fever and 
the desert heat soon evaporated the moisture 
that he had absorbed at the Wrenns’. 

About three o’clock he stopped, wrinkled his 
black muzzle, and raised his finely domed head. 
The trail now lay along the foot of the Hual- 
pai. He turned abruptly to the right, off the 
main trail, and trotted into a little cafion. On 


the other side of a rock that hid it from the 
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“| GUESS, OLD MAN, THAT THERE ARE MORE WAYS THAN ONE OF 
MAKING A SUCCESS.” 


main trail was Jim Baldwin’s tent. Jim 
came to the door, at the sound of Saxe Gotha 
drinking up his little spring. Jim was a lover 
of dogs. Hedid not know Saxe Gotha’s breed, 
but he did recognize his promise of distinction. 

‘*Howdy, old man!’’ said Jim. ‘‘Have a 
can of beef !’’ 

Saxe Gotha responded to the greeting with a 
puppy gambol, and devoured the beef with 
gusto. Jim went into the tent. for a rope. 
When he returned, the pup was a receding dot 
on the north trail. 

About four o’clock, the triweekly stage from 
the Happy Luck camp met Saxe Gotha. Dick 
Furman, the driver, stopped the panting horses 
and invited the huge puppy to ride with him. 
Saxe Gotha wriggled, chased his tail round 


once with a bark like the booming of a town | 
clock, and with this exchange of courtesies Dick | 


drove on southward, and the pup continued on 
his way to the north. 


At five o’clock the sun was edging the) 


Hualpai. The yellow sand was turning to 
delicate lavender. The mountains were black | 
with tops of fire. Hawk and buzzard swooped 
toward their cafions. Towhees and orioles 


trilled from the chollas. Saxe Gotha, a tiny | 
speck in the infinite landscape, limping with | 
pegged along | 
But the world must have seemed | 


cholla thorns in his paws, 
bravely. 
strangely wide to him, for all his pluck. 

As darkness came on, he slowed his pace, 


paused and sniffed, and again turned off the | 
main trail to a rough path up the side of the | 


mountain. Before a silent hut of adobe, he 
found a half-barrel of water. Saxe Gotha rose 
on his hind legs, thrust his nose into the barrel | 
and drank lustily. Then he stood rigid, with | 
uncropped ears lifted and nose thrust upward, 
sniffing. After a minute he whined. The} 
business to the north was pressing; the pup | 
did not want to stop; yet still he stood, | 
listening, sniffing. At last, he started back to | 





the main trail; when he reached it, he stopped 
once more, and once more sniffed and listened 
and whined; then he deliberately turned back 
to the silent hut, and trotted along the narrow 
trail that led up behind it to the west. 

A short distance up the mountain, clear in 
the light of the moon, a tiny spring bubbled 
out of the ground, forming a pool the size of 
a wash-basin. A man lay beside the pool. 
Saxe Gotha walked up to him, whining, and 
then walked round and round him, sniffing 
him from head to foot. He licked his face 
and pawed at his shoulder with his clumsy 
paw. But the man lay in the heavy slumber 
of utter exhaustion. He was a tall, lean, 
strong young fellow, in his early twenties. 
His empty canteen, his pick and bar beside 
him, with a sack of ore, showed that he was 
just back from a prospecting trip. He had 
| evidently run short of water, and after a forced 
|march to the spring, where he had relieved 
his thirst, had dropped asleep on the spot. 

At last Saxe Gotha lay down with his nose 
on the young man’s shoulder, and his brown 
| eyes were alert in the moonlight. Saxe Gotha 
had found his man! Unkempt and forlorn, 
unheeding and unknowing, still this was Saxe 
Gotha’s man. Why, who can say? The cause 
of love is quite beyond our understanding. 
We only know that love, love of mother for 
child, of man for woman, of friend for friend, 
of dog for man, gives to our every-day living its 
noblest opportunities. Often it comes to us 
under untoward circumstances, visiting us 
when we least desire it. Yet suddenly it 
| thrusts into our lives a void to fill which we 
| must give our whole selves, let the sacrifice be 
what it may. 

Saxe Gotha had found his man! A discovery 
|as important as that of course delayed the 
Journey toward the north. All through the 
desert night, the Great Dane pup lay shivering 
beside his man. What he saw beyond the silent 
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desert, what vision of giant tree 
trunks, gray-green against an 
age-old turf, lured his exiled 
heart we cannot know. To 
understand what sudden fealty 
to the heedless form he guarded 
forbade him his north would 
solve the riddle of love itself. 

Little by little the stars faded. At last 
dawn lighted the face of the sleeping man; he 
stirred and suddenly sat up. Saxe Gotha 
bounded to his feet with a bark of joy. 
Startled, the young man jumped up, staggering 
with weakness, and scowled when he saw 
the big puppy chasing his tail. Hunger and 
a guilty conscience are richly productive of 
vicious moods. Saxe Gotha’s man picked up a 
rock and hurled it at him. 

‘Git! You blamed hound, you!’’ 

In utter astonishment, Saxe Gotha paused 
in his joyous barking, and stood staring at the 
young fellow’s sullen face. It was unbeliev- 
able! The young man did not in the least 
realize that he had been found! And yet, 
despite the eyes inflamed by the glare of the 
desert, his face was an intelligent one, with 
good features. He glared at the pup, and 
then walked weakly down the trail to his hut. 
Saxe Gotha followed, and sat on his haunches 
before the door, waiting. After a long time, 
the young man came out, washed and shaved, 
and with fresh clothes. He picked up his sack 
of ore, and as he did so, a hunted look came into 
his gray eyes. Such a look on so young a face 
might have told Saxe Gotha that the desert is 
bad for youth. But Saxe Gotha would not 
have cared. He kept his distance warily and 
wagged his tail. When the young man’s 
glance fell on the dog, he saw him as some- 
thing living on which to vent his own sense of 
guilt. Again he threw a stone at Saxe Gotha. 

**Get out! Go back where you belong!’’ 

The pup dodged, and stood waiting. 
Strangely dense his man was! The young 
man did not look at him again, but fell to 
sorting samples of ore. Certain tiny pieces he 
gloated over as he found them, and he put 
them in a sack that he hid behind the door. 

Now Saxe Gotha never meant to do it, but 
he was young, and his distemper made him 
very ill, and he had not slept all night. When 
he saw his man safely absorbed in his work, 
he curled up in the shade of a rock and went 
off into the heavy sleep of a sick dog. 

When he awoke, his man was gone! Saxe 
Gotha ran round and round and through the 
adobe. The house was thick with scents of 
him, but whither he had gone was not to be 
told, for desert sands hold no scents. On the 
door-step lay an old vest of the man’s. The 
dog sat down on this, and lifted his voice in a 
howl of anguish. ‘There was only one thing 
to do, of course—wait for the man’s return. 

All day Saxe Gotha waited. He drank 
deeply from the barrel of water, but he went 
without food, although the remains of the 
young man’s breakfast lay on the table. It 
was not in Saxe Gotha’s breed to steal. All 
day and all night he waited. Now and again, 
he lifted his great voice in grief. With his 
face to that north which he had forbidden 
himself to seek, even though he was but a dog, 
he might have been youth mourning its peren- 
nial discovery that duty and desire do not 
always go hand in hand. Saxe Gotha might 
have been all the courage, all the loneliness, 
all the grief of youth, disillusioned. 

The morning of the second day, a man rode 
up the trail. He was not Saxe Gotha’s man. 
He dismounted, and called, ‘*Hey, Evans !’’ 

Saxe Gotha, a little unsteady on his legs, 
sat on his haunches and growled. 

‘*Where’s your boss, pup?’’ asked the man. 
**T didn’t know he had a dog.’’ 

Saxe Gotha growled. 

‘*Humph!’’ said the man. 
again, I suppose.’’ 

The stranger prowled round the outside of 
the hut, and then came to the door. 

‘‘Get out of the way, dog! I’m going to 
find out where this rich claim is that he’s 
finding free gold in. He’s a thief, anyhow, 
not to report it to his company.’’ 

As he put his foot on the door-step, Saxe 
Gotha snapped at him. The stranger jumped 
back. ‘*You brute hound!’’ hecried. ‘*What 
do you mean! If I hada gun, I’d shoot you!’’ 

Saxe Gotha’s anger gave him strength to 
rise. He stood lurching; his lips were drawn 
back over his fangs, his ears were flat to his 
head. The stranger walked back a few steps. 

**He must weigh nearly a hundred pounds !’’ 


‘*Off stealing ore 


he muttered. ‘‘Come on, old pup! Here, 
have some of my snack! Here’s a piece of 
corned beef! Come on, old fellow !’’ 


Cajolery and threats were alike futile. Saxe 
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Gotha was guarding for his man. After a 
while the dog’s dumb fury maddened the 
stranger. He began to hurl rocks at the pup. 
At first the shots were harmless; then a 
jagged piece of ore caught the dog on the | 
eheek and laid it open, and another — 
his back. With the snarl of a tiger, Saxe 
Gotha made a leap from the door at the | 
stranger’s throat. The man screamed, and | 
jumped for his horse so hastily that Saxe 
Gotha caught only the shoulder of his coat | 
and ripped the back out of the ent. | 
Before the pup could gather his weakened 
body for another charge, the stranger was 
mounted. He whipped his snorting horse 
down the trail, and disappeared. 


Saxe Gotha feebly worried at the torn coat, | ¢ 


then dragged himself back to the door and 
lay down on the vest, too weak to lick his 
wounds. The rest of the morning he lay quiet. 
At noon he suddenly opened his eyes. His 
ears pricked forward, and his tail beat feebly 
on the floor. His man rode up. He hada 
sack of fresh supplies thrown across his saddle. 
He turned his horse into the corral, then came 
toward the hut. The vicious mood seemed 
still to be with him. 

‘*You still here?’’ he growled. 

Then he caught sight of the piece of cloth, 


him, Saxe Gotha woke, and ambled over to the 
man’s side. Evans sat down in the door, and 
the dog squatted beside him. Evans turned, 
took the dog’s great head between his hands 
and looked into the limpid eyes. 

‘*T guess, old man, that there are more ways 
than one of making a success of yourself, and 
money-making is the least of them.’ 

In Evans’s eyes were the loneliness and grief 
of disappointed youth. 
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ITH a quick grip of joy, Ellen’s 

W fingers tightened on the thin foreign 
sheets. 

**Ellen dear, ’’ the letter began, ‘‘Ellen dear, 


home just as fast as you can, for—do you 
believe it?—I’m coming home myself. Mother 
has booked our passage. 
July and a dozen strings of firecrackers on 





picked it up, and looked at the mauled and 
blood- stained muck of it. 
Gotha curiously. 
I'd know that check anywhere. 
What happened ?’’ 

As Evans came up, Saxe Gotha tried to give 
the old gambol of joy, but succeeded only in 
falling heavily. The young fellow strode into 
the hut, and walked slowly about. The sack 
of nuggets was still behind the door. The 
map that he had long ago prepared for the 
eompany for which he was investigating mines 
still lay covered with dust. On the table were 
the hunk of bacon, the fried potatoes, the dry 
bread. A number of jagged rocks were scat- 
tered on the floor. The dog was bloody. 

Slowly young Evans turned his whole atten- 
tion to Saxe Gotha, who lay watching him 
with passionate intentness. Evans took a 
handful of raw potato skins from the table and | 
offered them to the pup. Saxe Gotha snatched | 
at them and swallowed them as if frenzied with | 
hunger. Evans looked at the food on the} 
table, then at the famished, emaciated dog. | 
He stood gripping the edge of the table and 
staring out at the desert. A slow red came up | 
from his neck and crossed his face; it seemed | 
a magic red, for it wiped the vicious lines | 
from his face and left it boyish and shamed. 
Suddenly his lips trembled. He dropped down | 
in the doorway and ran his hand gently along | 
the pup’s sensitive back. His bloodshot eyes | 
were blinded with tears. 

**Old man,’’ he whispered to Saxe Gotha, 
‘*T wasn’t worth it!’’ 

The dog looked up into the young man’s 
face with an expression eager and questioning. | 
And then, summoning all his feeble strength, 
he crowded his long, awkward body into the 
man’s lap, laid his great head against the blue | 
flannel shirt, and with a sigh of absolute con- 
tent, closed his eyes. Evans flung a stalwart 
arm across the tawny, trembling body, and 
addressed the brooding desert brokenly. 

**Doesn’t this beat the world?’’ he said. 

After a moment he set Saxe Gotha on the 
floor and fed him a can of evaporated milk, 
carefully warmed, with bits of freshly fried 
bacon in it. He washed out the dog’s euts, 
then put him to bed in his own bunk. All 
that afternoon, while the dog slept, Evans 
paced the hut, fighting his fight. And like 
all solitary desert-dwellers, he talked aloud. 

‘‘They’ve kept back my pay. ‘They’ve let 
me half-starve, the beastly company. They 
sent me down here with promises they haven’t 
kept. Why haven’t I the right to make some- 
thing for myself? It’s the great chance of my 
life to make money. With the nuggets I have 
now I could go home this fall and get married 


The thief! 





‘Johnson was here, eh? | be? 


| and a couple of women installed. 


| house makes a lonesome neigh- 
|bor. But I never thought Lily 


your nice old stone wall. O Ellen, are the | 


He stared at Saxe | hills just as blue and as high as they used to 


And do they pop up in the same funny 
way at the end of every street? I dream of 
those hills at night, and I dream of—you.’’ 

As she read, the pink deepened in Ellen’s 
usually colorless little face. 

‘*Ellen’s been studying too hard,’’ said 
Ellen’s aunt, at the supper-table. ‘‘She looks 
feverish. Are your hands hot, 
dear ?’’ 

“Oh, no, Aunt Abby.’”’ 

Her aunt felt them. 
are hot.’? 

Ellen’s mother looked at her 
anxiously. ‘*Don’t you feel well, 
dear ?’’ 

‘*Yes, mother. ’’ 

‘*I’ve a bracer for her,’’ said 
Ellen’s father. ‘*‘The Sherwoods 
are coming home. ’’ 

The stream of tea wavered 
| under Mrs. Day’s surprise. ‘‘The 
| Bent Sherwoods, father ?’’ 

‘*Lily Bent Sherwood, and 
Christine. They sail next week 
from Cherbourg. Mrs. Sher- 
wood wants the house opened 


‘They 





There’s work for you, mother.’’ 
He tossed a letter across the table. 

‘*T had a letter, too,’’ said 
Ellen. ‘‘Mine was from Kris. ’’ 

Mrs. Day looked at her daughter 
comprehendingly. ‘‘ It will be 
nice to have the house open 
again,’’ she said. ‘‘A shut-up 


Sherwood would come back to 
live in Melton. ’’ 

Abby Day sniffed. ‘‘It won’t 
be for long. She’ll be off again 
before winter. ’’ 

Ellen’s sensitive face clouded 
slightly. 

**Oh, I don’t know, ’’ her mother 
said, kindly. ‘‘ Perhaps she 
has had enough of traveling.’’ 

‘*Don’t you believe it,’’ said Ellen’s father. 
‘*Lily Bent was born a globe-trotter. ’’ 

‘*Let’s see,’’ reflected Aunt Abby. 
three years or four since they went away ?”’ 





I feel like Fourth of | 





| Ellen from the gnarled branch of an apple-tree | crowds of paper dolls. 
‘Ts it} over the hedge, ‘‘Come on up!”’ 


face once more was clear and boyish with the 
wonderful courage of the young. 

Saxe Gotha pawed Evans’s knee wistfully. 
Perhaps across the stillness of the desert he 
caught the baying of the hunting pack in some 
distant, rain-drenched woodland. Yet he 
would not.go. The dog leaned warmly against 
his man, who slid an arm across the tawny back. 


Then, with faces to their forbidden north, man | 
But the rest of his | and dog watched the desert night advance. 
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tight. What Aunt Abby said or did not say 
could make no difference in the fact, she told 
herself. Soldier blood ran in the girl’s veins; 
she squared her slight shoulders to the issue. 
Her blue eyes stared down the lilac-bordered 
path. With her slender resources and her 
experience wholly bounded by Melton, she was 
trying to divest herself of that experience, to 
pierce the veil that curtained the unseen, and 
| imagine how Melton would look to one who 
knew Heidelberg and Paris. 

A boy went whistling past the gate, and 
Ellen’s thoughts fell to heel behind him. 
Haltingly they limped down the wide street 
under the canopy of young maple and elm 
| leaves, between the comfortable wooden houses, 
| the fenced and fenceless green yards, the blos- 





=< P| soming lilacs and budding syringas, the groups 





at first, Ellen. 
till you see what she’s like.’’ 
**Pooh !’’ said Ellen’s father. 


Ellen. 


don’t you dare to be anywhere but at home the same girl, that’s all.’’ 
when you read this, or else please be coming, After supper Ellen slipped away to the front | 
porch and sat down on the top step, under the | 
blossoming lilac-trees. She clasped her hands | 
in her lap and looked down through a fragrant | 


lane of color toward the road. Her pale little 
face shone like a star in the delicate twilight. 
Her blue eyes were round and wistful. 
Sitting so, she seemed to see coming up the 
path before her a little girl. She was a short, | 
fat, dusty little girl, with big, mysterious black | 
eyes, a determined pug nose, a rent in her | 
skirt, and a spirit that soared superior to all 
handicaps of the flesh. ‘‘I’m Kris Kringle; 


who are you?’”’ a high, thin little voice said , 
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AND, STANDING ON TIPTOE, HAD KISSED HER. 


|in her ears, a voice that had long ago hailed | 


With that, | 


their friendship had begun. Ellen saw the | 


Stand on your dignity a little | 


‘*Be yourself, 
But don’t count too much on her being | 


of neighbors gossiping on the door-steps. 


‘*Have you your sweater on, Ellen?’’ called 
| her mother, from within the house. 

Ellen rose. Her thin figure drooped a little 
as she went in search of the sweater. When 
|she returned, she had Kris’s letter in her 

hands. It was too dark to see to read, but her 

fingers seemed to draw in sentence after sen- 
tence from mere contact with the paper. The 
sentences repeated themselves in her brain, 
happy, jubilant words. If Melton looked 
different to Kris, it would not be Kris’s fault. 
It would be just the fault of growing up, the 
hideous, helpless fault of growing up. While 
Ellen sat on the steps, a sense of impotence, 
acute as a wave of physical pain, rolled in on 
her soul. She twisted her hands together in 
‘dumb anguish of sympathy with Kris’s prob- 
able disappointment. What risks you ran by 
merely living! Ellen had hitherto supposed 
living to be joyful business. When 
at last she went into the house, her 
aunt pounced on her. ‘‘Whenever 
will you grow up enough, Ellen, to 
know when it’s time to come in?’’ 

‘*T don’t want to grow up,’’ said 
Ellen. Revolt quivered in her voice. 
‘“*I—I don’t think I like growing 
up.’”? 

‘*Well, I guess you’ll have to do 
it, whether you like it or not,’’ said 
her aunt, shortly. 

Before she went to bed, Ellen 
pinned the leaf of a calendar to the 
cushion on her dressing-table, and 
every night thereafter ran a soft 
pencil through a square. When Mrs. 
Sherwood’s wireless came, saying 
that she and Kris would spend a 
couple of days in New York, and 
reach Melton the 17th, Ellen took 
her scissors and cut off the calendar 
after the fateful day. 

Meanwhile, the house across the 
hedge was invaded by brooms and 
mops and scrubwomen. Many times 
a day Ellen took the green path, once 
worn brown and smooth by busy feet. 
From the Chinese incense-dogs in the 
parlor that she and Kris used to pre- 
tend would bite their toes if they 
went too near, to the attic that was 
nothing an attic ought to be, except 
in respect of being, above everything 
else, the house charged with her little 
girlhood. To go into it was like open- 
ing a door on lines of patient, out- 
grown dresses still breathing old 
pleasures from their faithful folds. 
The davenport at the end of the 
upper hall held out capacious arms to vanished 
The forbidden door of 
| the preserve-closet invited long-punished sticky 
|raids. The piazza roof that gave on the slightly 





‘*It’s five years last month,’’ said Ellen, | child very clearly in the spring dusk. She | | Sloping ell slates, and thence by a stout vine 


quickly. 


‘*Dear! dear!’’ her mother exclaimed. “Tt | 


doesn’t seem so long ago. 
right, Ellen. 
her money, she started out. 
grow under her feet.’’ 


and never see this fiendish country again. I’ve | ably, a pleasant, deep-chested laugh. 


aright to give them the same treatment they’ve 
given me. If they break their promises, why 
should I keep mine?’’ 

He paused to look at the desert. 
promised to pay me regularly, to raise me, to | 
give me a job in the home office after a year. 
It’s been two years now. Yes, I know, I 
made some promises. I was to report all finds 
and turn in all valuable ore to them. But | 
they haven’t treated me right. ’’ 

Then he turned to the sleeping dog, and his | 
face softened. ‘*‘Wouldn’t that beat you, his 
not eating the stuff on the table! 


knows I’d treated him badly enough! It seems 


as if even a dog might have a sense of honor; | 


as if it didn’t matter what J was, the fool pup 
had to keep straight with himself; as if —’’ 
Suddenly Evans stopped and gulped. Again 
came the slow, agonizing blush. For a long 
time he stood in silence. 


his shoulders and moistened his lips. ‘‘1 can 


| Lily has. 
‘* They girl now—tall as Ellen, here?’’ 


| his wife. 


Goodness | 


Finally, he squared | 


‘‘No more than it’s done since,’? John Day 


|said. ‘‘She’s kept the rails warm over there, 
Five years. Kris will be quite a year-old eyes the fairy glen where the little | plot stood a slender wooden stake tipped by a 


But I guess you’re | | Pleasant enough little girl, 
The minute Lily Sherwood got | |mud pies and creating hollyhock ‘“‘ladies.’’ slip back through the gate into her mother’s 
The grass didn’t | Would Kris wear cleverly tailored Paris clothes , garden. 
She laughed comfort- and smart London hats, and talk in a sweet, | blossoming peonies, ranks of soldier iris, and 


| remembered, too, Kate Blaine—that fashion- 
able young woman. And Kate had been a 
good at making | 


| throaty voice that she had not been born to? 


} 


The preceding July Ellen had spent at her | 
Grandmother Day’s, and seen with fifteen- 


girl she used to be had played for one whole 


‘*She was a stubby little thing,’? remarked | enchanted summer. 


‘*T never thought she’d grow very 
tall, but she may have. 
sometimes. ’’ 


‘Oh, why have they chopped down so many 


Girls take a start | trees, grandmother ?’’ she had cried. 


‘*No trees have been cut, dear,’’ Grand- 


‘*T wonder whether you’!] know her, Ellen ?’’ ' mother Day had answered, placidly. 


Aunt Abby said. 

‘*Know—Kris?’’ 
to her aunt’s face. 

‘*A girl changes in five years, dear,’’ said 
Mrs. Day. 

‘‘And with European travel she changes 
more,’’ Aunt Abby declared. ‘‘But that was 
what Lily Sherwood took Kris abroad for—to 
change her. She was too hail-fellow-well-met 

with everybody to suit Lily. Well, I hope 


send the maps and what ore I have left wd ago gel 


stage to-morrow. But it will take another 
year to get the whole thing straightened up, 
and get them paid back —another year of 


loneliness, and sand-storms, and sweltering. | 


No snowy Christmas or green spring or the 
smell of burning leaves in the fall this year for 
me. I guess the pup will stay by me, though. ”’ 

As if he had realized that there was need of 


‘*T don’t believe Kris is stuck-up,’’ said 
| Ellen. 
home. ’’ 

‘**T suppose she remembers the good time she 
| had here as a little girl,’? Mrs. Day said. 


| ‘*Melton will look very different to her now. ’? | 


‘*Yes,’’ said Aunt Abby, ‘‘it won’t seem as 
she remembers it. 





| 


Ellen raised startled eyes | 


‘*But it used to be all woods here, and I 
was afraid of getting lost in them if I went too 


| far from the waterfall—not this little trickle, 
but my big churning waterfall.’’ 


‘*Tt’s just as it was ten years ago,’’ the old 


‘lady had said. Then she had smiled on the 


| five years of it haven’t made her as stuck-up | 
/as that Blaine youngster with her London | 


girl. ‘‘You’ve grown a good deal in ten 
years. ’? 

To-night this memory returned to stab Ellen. 
Perhaps Melton would not look the same to 
Kris now as it had looked five years ago, before 
Kris had seen London, and Florence, and | 


| Vienna. Perhaps the blue hills would not | 


‘She says she can hardly wait to get | 


look so high, now that she had seen the Alps. 


Did not Oberammergau have a mountain at | 


the end of every street? So Ellen thought she 
remembered to have read. 
‘“‘Oh, I wish Aunt Abby hadn’t said those 
things !’’ she whispered through dry lips. 
Then she lifted her head higher; the small 


Don’t be too free with her | hands lying in her lap clenched each other 


| trellis led to the ground, called up ghosts of 
adventures. 
When Ellen tired of the house, she could 


She would flit on between masses of 


| clumps of fraxinella, until she came to a patch 
of grass hidden from the rest of the garden by 
| bush honeysuckles. In the center of the grass- 


| metal device of clasped hands. In July the 
grass would overtop the stake, but now the 
| hands still rose triumphant. 
| Here, five years before, on a raw April day, 
| an important ceremony had taken place. Out 
of some queer field cropped in her omnivorous 
reading, Kris had garnered the rites, and had 
proposed it as a sure safeguard through the 
perils of absence and distance soon to engulf 
the playmates. So the two eager, excited little 
creatures had pricked their fingers, not without 
| tremors, squeezed each her drop of blood into 
a cup brought from the doll-house, and putting 
two pink tongues to the mixture, had sworn 
blood-brotherhood. 
They had rescued the stake from a heap of 
| cast-off valuables. It was when they were 
| pushing it into the spongy ground that Kris, 
| with eyes blazing with excitement and satisfac- 
tion, had made her declaration: ‘‘Now you'll 
never, never love anybody so much as me—not 
as long as you live! So we’re all right, no 
matter what happens, or how long mother 
keeps me away. And if they put me in prison 
over there and try to hang me or anything, you 
know you’ve got to come, even if they say you 
| can’t, and make them hang you instead. And 
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T’ll do the same for you. Only of course I 
won’t let them really hang you, or I’ll cut you 
down before you’re dead, or something.’’ 

Then the two tearful, exalted, frightened 
little things had clung together, trembling at 
their own courage. Ellen remembered the scene 
very tenderly. Probably it had been funny, 
but she could not laugh at it now any more 
than she could have laughed at it then. It 
was while standing there beside the stake 
bearing the clasped hands that the worst fear 
of all came to Ellen. ‘‘I dream of those hills 
at night, and I dream of you,’’ the letter had 
said. What if Kris should not like her now? 

**You must get that child a tonic, Mary,’’ 
Abby Day said to Ellen’s mother. ‘‘This 
warm spring weather’s dragging her down.’’ 

**She acts to me more as if she had some- 
thing on her mind,’’ replied Mrs. Day. 

When Ellen slipped into the room ten minutes 
later, her father drew her to his knee. ‘*What 
is the matter with my little girl? Your mother 
tells me you don’t eat. Want to stop school 
for a while?’’ 

‘*Oh, no, father.’’ 

‘*We might send you down to Boston to 
visit your cousins. ’’ 

Ellen twisted her fingers in her father’s 
buttonhole. ‘‘I don’t want to go away.’’ 

He tapped her cheek gently. Ellen had 
always had for him the fragility of a piece of 
finechina. ‘‘Is there anything you do want ?’’ 

‘*No, father.’ She put her arms round his 
neck and kissed him. She could not tell her 
father what was consuming her, fears and 
hopes, shamed doubts and fierce young loyalties. 

Her mother tucked her into bed that night. 

‘Tt will be very nice to see Kris again, 
won’t it?’’ said Mrs. Day. 

‘*Yes, mother. ’’ 

When she was left alone, Ellen plunged her 
face under the bedclothes. Would it — oh, 
would it be nice? She prayed that it would. 

**T can’t stand it if she doesn’t like me any 
more. I can’t! I can’t!’’ said Ellen. 

She spent the night in Kris’s company, 
fleeing through labyrinthine passages, pursued 
by a strange, horse-like creature, whose breath 
parited on each succoring door just as they 
slammed it shut behind them. 

‘*T wonder if nails go out of their way now 
to tear her clothes?’’ mused Ellen, as she tied 
her fine, glossy hair in place at the nape of 
her neck. The blackened leaf of the calendar 
stared up from the cushion. One, two, three 
days. This morning the ship would dock. 
To-morrow,—the next day,—there was no 
other. Ellen put her hand to her side, and 
felt something beating there like the wings of 
a frightened bird. Then she rubbed her cold 
hands together till there was some warmth in 
them, and went down to breakfast. 

The day behaved as days of waiting will. 
It strung its hours both too slowly and too 
fast for the girl’s changing moods. Half the 
time she wanted to hold it back. Half the 
time she wanted to hurry it on. Breakfast— 
school — dinner — school — supper. Bedtime 
again, and fingers that shook as they blotted 
out another day. Breakfast—school—dinner— 
school—sup— 

A ring at the door-bell. A flutter of voices 
in the hall. Father Day’s ‘‘Mother, Abby, 
Ellen! Come, see who’s here!’’ A lady’s 
querulous ‘‘I could not keep this girl of mine 
away from Melton another hour, Mary Day! 
She was for taking the train alone if I refused 
to tag along.’’ 

Had Ellen dreamed these things? Had she 
dreamed the correct little figure that had looked 
earnestly at her out of eyes as big and black 
as Kris’s eyes used to be, that had smiled and 
shaken hands, and then laughed a queer little 
laugh, and, standing on tiptoe, had kissed her, 
while Ellen kissed back, feeling awkward and 
uncomfortable, and wishing she could run 
away and cry? Had she dreamed the hurry- 
ing and scurrying, the blazing of lights 
next door, the mountain-load of trunks, the 
lady’s fluent orders, the girl’s easy capability ? 
‘*How that child has improved!’’ Aunt Abby 
had said. Had Ellen dreamed that, too? 

She sat up in bed and looked toward the 
other house. Two oblongs of yellow light 
blazed back at her. They used to be windows 
in Kris’s room. As she looked, the windows 
became blank before her eyes. Ellen sighed. 
There was a day still left on her calendar, 
yet Kris had already come. 

A pool of moonlight lay on the floor. Ellen, 
sitting upright in her white bed, with her 
hands clasped round her knees and her hair 
hanging in two thick, fair braids, one on each 
side of her sad little face, watched it spread. 
When it reached the crack of the closet door, 
she slipped out of bed. Silently she drew on 
her stockings, and buttoned herself into a 
dress ; stealthily, with her shoes in her hand, 
she crept into the corridor. 

Doors stood open, and through the doors 
came sounds of breathing that intensified the 
stillness of the house. Moonlight filled the 
upper hall. The lower hall lay a well of 
blackness, into which the stairs dropped mys- 
teriously. Ellen’s stockinged feet made no 
whisper on the padded treads. Carefully she 


felt her way to the kitchen door, and tugged 
at the bolt. It slid suddenly, and, despite her 
caution, with a clatter that brought her heart 
into her mouth. She strained her ears for 


clock wheezed its noisy tick-tock from a shelf. 


closed it silently. The night stretched very 
white before her. The unfamiliar radiance of 
it took her by the throat and held her, panting 
a little, against the accustomed door. But her 
purpose held. Sitting on the stoop, she thrust 
her feet into her shoes, and slipped away 
noiselessly over the grass to the garden. The 
peonies brushed her with soft petals; the 
white soldier irises stood at attention as she 
passed; the ghostly fraxinella burned its pale 
witch-fires to left and right of her. She set 
her teeth over her lower lip, and, trembling, 
crept on. 

And now she had rounded the honeysuckles, 
fragrant with misty bloom. Her feet were in 
unclipped grass. Her fingers were on the 
wooden stake, surmounted by its faithful 
hands. She tugged and tugged at the stake. 





ing. 


of study, experience, and observation; it 
suit, calling, or occupation. The agriculturist, 
the artist, the teacher, the literary man, as 
well as the commercial man and the so-called 
‘captain of industry,’’ all are business men. 
Business is the byplay, the action of life; it is 


accomplishment, of any individual. 


that he pretended to despise. 


Ordinarily the business man is considered to | font la cité. 
be a commercial man —a trader, or collector | 
and distributor of commodities, a banker, or| man the personality of the 


dealer in exchange and securities. Usually 


or less success. 


The making of a good business man, in the| boy is a possible President, 


narrowest sense of the term, the foundation | 


the same in all respects as that of every good 
and useful man in our social organization. 
There is only one set of principles for every 
man who is to get the best out of life for him- 
self, or to be of the greatest service to others. 


THE PIONEERS OF CIVILIZATION. 
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N certain ages and countries, a 
| measure of opprobrium was con- 
nected with the term business, 
and the business man or trader held 
an inferior social position as the result of cer- 
tain unpraiseworthy methods and acts of the 
traders of those days and countries; but not- 
withstanding this, all the pioneer paths of the 
civilization of the world have been staked out 
by those same traders, whose selfish desires 
led them to take great risks and open unknown 
regions to trade and the civilizing agencies that 
followed. Selfishness for personal advantage, 
and self-sacrifice for advantage to others, have 
worked together as the pioneers of all civiliza- 
tion. 

Both exchange of commodities and exchange 
of thought make for the comfort, happiness, 
and higher enjoyment of mankind; and it is 
the selfish desire for gain and fame that 
increases business activity and brings all parts 
of the world into closer communication. Inter- 
communication and interchange are productive 
of civilization. 

With all the higher characteristics and greater 
benefits of business, it has its questionable 
side and its questionable practises. It has 
been, and is, and always will be, engaged 
in by some persons of doubtful character ; 
anything that tends to good can be perverted 


inconsiderate greed of others. While this is 
to be deplored, and to be minimized as far as | 
possible, we must never forget that the result: | 


shadows the evil that must be incidental to it. 
If every member of 


sounds of roused sleepers. Still only the kitchen | 


Turning the knob slowly with both hands, | 
the girl opened the door, and, stepping out, | 


IV. THE BUSINESS MAN. 
BY THEODORE N. VAIL. 

President of the American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
HE term ‘‘business’’ has no | to our social 
narrow or restricted mean- | shape them for their legitimate 

It is the doing of | purpose, 

things; it is the effective use of accumulations | any perversion of them for the selfish purpose | of holding large things is likely to preclude 


applies alike to any trade, profession, pur-| 


that which brings into high relief and promi- | man isa part. No great social 
nence the pursuits, and makes available the | wrong or evil can thrive in 


The writer of books who, while allowing | indifference, 
himself to be exploited and exhibited round | acquiescence and active par- 
the country, was deploring the commercialism | ticipation, 
of the American people, was doing business ; individuals 
he was engaged in the very commercialism | that community. Les maisons 


the term is associated in our minds with more! ered. There has been too 


upon which his career is to be built, must be | general’s baton 


‘*What are you doing there?’’ demanded a 
| crisp young voice. 

Ellen jumped and loosed her grip. Kris, 
in a strange blue garment, and with a funny 
little pigtail hanging down her back, and a 
wisp of torn cloth straying from her sleeve, 
faced Ellen across the stake. 

‘*‘What—what are you doing ?’’ Ellen gasped. 

**T had to come out and see if it was still 
here before I could go to sleep.’’ Kris gazed 


moonlight. 
different, Ellen. I knew you wouldn’t be.’’ 
‘*] — different?’’ Ellen said, wonderingly. 
Then she opened her arms, and Kris went into | 
them. 
‘*Now you’re hugging me!’’ Kris cried, 
contentedly. ‘‘Now you’re hugging me! What 


But Ellen’s soul was full of an aching joy 
too big for words. And the night lay very 
still round them. 





organization, to 





and not countenance 


or greed of others—there would soon result a 
State as nearly ideal as is 
| possible in this life. 

It is the character of the 
mass of individuals that deter- 
|mines the character of the 
_ Social world, of which each 


any community without the 
if not the 


of most of the 
that constitute 


font la ville, mais les citoyens 
In the making of a business 
individual must be consid- 


| much of the idea that every 


THEODOR 


that every soldier carries a 

in his knapsack. Every 
boy is far from being a possible President, 
| and every soldier is not a possible general. Men 
| are very unevenly endowed by nature, both 
physically and mentally. It is upon their 


| inherited capacity in any direction that their 





| 





and made to pander to the selfish desires and | 


possibilities depend, and upon the training and 
education they receive that their ‘‘probabili- 
ties’? depend. The result of every man’s life 
is at best the difference between his assets and 
his liabilities, the balance between his favor- 
able and unfavorable natural endowments, as 
affected by training, education, or preparation. 
All favorable qualities or natural gifts can be 
strengthened, and all unfavorable ones, if not 
minimized or completely absorbed, can be 


subordinated. Everything depends upon the | 


proper appreciation, by the man himself or by 


others, of his possibilities, and upon the highest | 
development of them, through proper training | 


or education. The only limits to any man’s 
achievements are his natural endowments as | 
they may be developed, but fortunately for the | 
world and for the individual, there is in the | 


pyramid of our great social organization a place | 


for every man, one in which he shall be at his 
best both for himself and for others. Each 


place in that pyramid is as important to the | 
social organization as any other, and for each | 


place the right man is essential. 


JUDGING THE MAN. 
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| J that 2 general conditions, all 


upon himself. 





He can be) 


|at Ellen with eyes that were luminous in the | 
*“*T don’t believe you’re a bit | 


made you so stiff and horrid all the evening?” | 





that a man receives depends | 
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| difficult, influenced as it must be by tempera- 
ment and by personal characteristics. 

| There are many men who have made one 
success—and never another. - The failure to 
make any other has been due to personal 
indulgence, or neglect to employ the essential 
means to successful accomplishment that were 

| employed in the earlier efforts. 








u EF 
” 








SUCCESS AND FAILURE. 
N the making of a business man, 
| it is wise to consider the meaning 
: of success and failure. There 
are many failures in the eyes of 
the world that are far from being failures, 
and there are a great many successes that are 
not recognized. 
| ‘Too much of the tendency of modern educa- 
| tion is toward inculeating the idea that success 
| in life is to achieve great fame, great promi- 
| nence or notoriety, to accomplish great under- 
} | takings, or accumulate great riches. Unusual 
| development and achievement in some one of 
these lines is the necessary accompaniment of 
marked progress, of great prosperity, or of a 
| high civilization; yet it is within bounds to 
| say that none of these in themselves bring real 
enjoyment, happiness, and contentment. 
| The strain of accomplishing large things is 
| likely to deaden all the finer senses; the strain 





enjoyment through the senses that remain 
quick. Real enjoyment of 
things or conditions in life is 
in inverse ratio to the care, 
anxiety or obligations that 
accompany them. 

Man is truly a social being. 
It is not in extravagant con- 
ceits, constant change, nov- 
elty, and excitement that 
happiness and contentment lie, 
but rather in the quiet sim- 
plicity of life and in the com- 
panionship that can only exist 
between those possessed of 
more or less the same average 
of qualities, between those 
who can find enjoyment in 
the same things. 

In order to enjoy life, a man 
must repress inordinate ambi- 
tion and cultivate content- 
ment, but he must not sacrifice 
a worthy ambition to develop 
within proper bounds all his best capabilities 
and power for usefulness. 

In the making of a business man, the foun- 
dation to be laid is the same, whatever the final 
calling or pursuit. Every pursuit or calling, 
with its various branches and divisions, is as 
many-sided as humanity itself, and offers the 
individual opportunities to employ his peculiar 
gifts to the best advantage. 


EN. VAIL 


THE PERSONAL INCLINATION. 


RE ON Co 


HE personal inclination, so 
T often considered as a guide to 
one’s choice in an education 
or vocation, has usually little or no 
As a rule, it is the result of early 


There is always a period in a 














value. 
| env ironment. 
| boy’ 8 life when he wants to be a policeman or 


an engineer. Those historical inclinations in 
youth that are said to have controlled the 
future of so many great men are often the 
‘recollection after the fact.’? The only effect 
| of a strong personal inclination is its influence 
on one’s industry or its excuse for lack of effort. 

As pertinent to this question of inclination, 
it must be remembered that the underlying 
and governing factor in growth or develop- 
ment is either self-control or the subordination 
of one’s self to others and to conditions. The 
measure of success is governed by capacity for 
self-control or capacity for subordination to 
conditions or to the control of others. 

After self-control, the most important ele- 
ments are directness of purpose and honesty, 
and a thorough realization of one’s responsi- 





helped or shoved into a position, | bility for every act, and of one’s accountability 


but he must hold that position by his own | for the result of every act. 


efforts. If he fails, it is because the estimate 
made of his capacity or of his possibilities has 
been wrong, and the impossible has been 
attempted, or because those qualities that work 
for good have been weakened by inaction and 


ant good of all business activity far over- | | repression, and negative qualities have become 


| strengthened by indulgence or lack of control. 
Although in the individ- 





society could be taught 
both self-respect, and 
respect for the rights of 
others; if he could learn 
to be self-maintaining, 
to exercise the best that 
is in him, to recognize 
conditions that are con- 
sequent upon natural 
laws, and not rebel 
against them, to recog- 


THEODORE 








nize conditions essential 


NEWTON VAIL, LL.D., 
President of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, and of the 
New York Telephone Company. 
one is better able to tell of the qualities 
that lead to success in business than Mr. 
Vail, whose own success and achieve- 


ments have been unusually distinguished. 


guish the extremes of 
good or bad, it is difficult 
to determine just where 
those extremes blend. 
No 
judgment is bound to 
be tempered and biased 
by the personal equation 
of both the observed and 
the observer. Self-rec- 
ognition is the more 











ual it is easy to distin- | 


In almost every case) 


The lack of self-restraint or self-control is, in 
its influence on individual life, far worse than 
any inherited vice or taint. Nothing else is 
so destructive of all that goes to make success. 
Many of the essential lessons and good habits 
are best acquired at the mother’s knee. 
Through the exercise of firmness, gentleness, 
and consistency from the beginning, they 
can be acquired unconsciously and without any 
of the suffering that comes through the dis- 
cipline necessary to conquer settled habits. 
The child who is allowed to indulge his whims 
for this or that thing is being severely handi- 
capped in his fature struggle for success. 

Give a boy an elementary education, a 
training and foundation, and he will do all the 
rest. Influence he will make for himself; the 
push and pull that so many depend upon, he 
will himself create. 








In response to an article that went the 
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round of the papers about the difficulty of 
finding men for positions of leadership, hun- 
dreds of letters were received. Many of the 
writers were serious and earnest, and showed 
a desire to rise above an environment that 
seemed to be hopeless. Others, full of conceit, 
desired to step into a position of leadership 
without experience of any kind, confident that | 
they possessed all the necessary qualifications. | 
Some of them offered to eat their letters or pay | 
some absurd wager if they did not succeed. | 
Others ranted on the theory that all employers | 
were slave- drivers, and that no one had a} 
chance without money and influence; still | 
others deplored the lack of opportunity, but 
mentioned the numerous positions of trust they 
had occupied that, for some unrevealed reason, 
they were not able to retain. Ina word, they 
nearly all expected to be pushed into position 
and kept there by brute force. 

Only a few of the answers gave any indica- 
tion of a capacity to appreciate what a position 
of leadership means, or what it requires. 

Business leadership requires, first of all, 
natural capacity, then the training and expe- 
rience that come only from a long and success- 
ful struggle with all kinds of environment and 
obstacles, and, lastly, some successful experi- 
ence under full responsibility. 

In the making of a business man, and in the 
course of a business life, there are practises to 
be cultivated, things to be learned and habits 
to be formed that are most helpful to success. 
These are the most important of them: 

Concentration upon and application to the 
work in hand, to the exclusion, for the time 
being, of all other work. 

Definiteness of purpose and thoroughness in 








deciding on a pursuit, and in doing and learning | 
all that is necessary to be done or known for | 
its accomplishment. 

Observation, or the habit of noticing little | 
things — instinctive recognition of anything | 
wrong, or out of place. This is incidental to | 
orderly habits, or the result of them. General | 
deductions from single incidents should never 
be made. One incident may be accidental; 
many similar incidents come from a common 
cause. 

Foresight and precaution; there never was 
a successful leader who did not continue all 
precautions until the moment of success. 

Self-confidence, without overconfidence or 
offensive egotism; it should rest on a thorough 
knowledge of what is to be done, or on experi- 
ence in the doing, or on both. 

Respect for the unknown; in every underta- 
king there are difficulties that only a familiar 
and practical acquaintance can reveal. 

Respect for the opinion of others. 

Deliberation over new ideas. Many thoughts 
that are seemingly wonderful lose their appar- 
ent value when slept over, or exposed to 
impartial criticism. 

Attention without interruption to any one 
who is at all entitled to be heard. Cultivate 
the mind in many directions. 'To know intelli- 
gently about many things is always valuable 
to a business man. 

Reciprocity in all the affairs of life. Itis only 
by reciprocity that permanent success can be | 
gained. Every exchange should benefit both | 
sides. 

Those who feel discouraged by hard condi- 
tions should remember that most successful men 
have started under discouraging conditions. 








SARAH BREWSTERS — REIATIVES: 


. Chapter Seven 


® In Ten Chapters 
bid es. By Elia W.Peattie Z an .cit 4 


N the sofa in his outer room, 
O where he had thrown himself, 

Lance Cather lay awake. Sev- 
eral times he went in and looked at 
his father, and at the sight of that 
face, altered and debased though it 
was, old affection stirred in him. 

‘*T ought to have stood by him,’’ 
Lance said to himself. ‘‘Perhaps if 
I had, he wouldn’t have got so low 
as this.’’ 

And then he fell to thinking what 
it would mean to have his father stay 
with him in Lac du Laiche. Robert 
Carberry would remain stanch, but 
how about his other friends? 

He would not let himself confess 
that what he dreaded most was the 
loss of Sarah’s confidence and friend- 
ship. Why had he not told her long 
before of this heavy secret of his life? 

Morning came; his father slept on, 
as if completely spent, and Lance, 
commanding his wandering wits, set 
himself to write letters. 

The postman brought him Sarah’s 
note. Lance was flooded with grati- 
tude for her thought of him. He 
was not alone, then, after all—she had not cast 
him, unheard, into the darkness of disapproval. 
Her suggestion appealed to him; he went at 
once to the telephone. 

Yes, Mrs. Kermott was at home. Would he 
lunch with her? He must be at the office at 
one? Very well; luncheon at twelve, then. 

But what would his father do meanwhile? 
He still slept. Lance looked at him with pity 
and awakening tenderness; he seated himself 
at his desk and wrote: 

Dear Father. I have gone to see a friend about 
what you and I are to do. Will you not stay in 
my rooms until I return? 

Your loving son, Lance. 

He placed the note on the table by his 
father’s bed, and went quietly out of the room. 

Mrs. Kermott, waiting for Lance in her 
drawing-room, held out a welcoming hand. 

‘*Robert Carberry has just been to see me,’’ 
she said, ‘‘and has told me everything, so 
there’s no need of explanations on your part, 
dear boy. You needn’t tell me that you want 
to be true to your father, for I know you do. 
Now we must try to straighten things out. ’’ 

Three-quarters of an hour later, Mr. Le 
Grand Cather dragged himself from his bed to 
answer the telephone. 

‘*This is Mrs. Kermott, Mr. Cather. I have 
just heard from your son that you are here, 
and I want you to dine with me to-night. It 
will be quite informal. Please don’t refuse 
me. ’’ 

Bewildered, yet flattered, Lance’s father 
accepted the invitation. He turned, and saw 
Lance’s note. As he read it, an emotion long 
foreign to him shook him to his soul. He 
wept, and then sat down with an almost 
childlike penitence, to await his son’s return. 

For months, Sarah had been in the habit of 
dining with Mrs. Kermott each Saturday 
night, and of staying over to go to church with 
her on Sunday morning. Mrs. Kermott saw 
no reason for altering this custom. 





‘*T believe in grasping a thistle, Sarah,’’ 


DRAWN BY W. D. STEVENS 











AS THE TWO MEN MADE THEIR WAY DOWN THE 


TERRACE TOGETHER. 


she said. ‘‘Once we have seen Lance’s father, 
the worst, in one way, will be over.’’ 

That night at dinner Mrs. Kermott’s table 
was set as for an honored guest. She herself 
rustled in her Persian silk; Sarah was attired 
in her silk of old-rose hue, and wore her little 
necklace of opals—Mrs. Kermott’s gift. 

In the shamed soul of Le Grand Cather there 
stole up the flame of self-respect. He found 
himself well-served, courteously listened to; 
after having been for three years little more 
than a wandering vagabond, he was once 
more a gentleman! It seemed like some beau- 
tiful dream that he should be sitting there in 
that fine old room, with this gracious gentle- 
woman, and with these two rather grave but 
admirable young persons. 

And that was his son—that tall, efficient 
youth, with serious eyes! 

A question of his hostess roused him from 
his amazed reflections. 

‘tT beg your pardon, Mrs. Kermott? Oh, 
yes, we Cathers are natural agriculturalists. 
Born and bred to it. We made a mistake 
when we took up other modes of earning our 
living. You were asking if I had ever had 





any experience with Florida land. Why, yes, 
my first independent venture was down there, 
when I was little more than a boy.’’ 

‘*T have a hundred and sixty acres of unim- 
proved Florida land,’’ said Mrs. Kermott. 
‘*T want some one whom I can trust to clear 


land cultivate it. My idea is to have the 


timber sawed up for market, and to have the 
place set out in fruit-trees. I wonder—would 
you be willing to undertake it?’’ 

Lance, unprepared for any such offer, could 
hardly refrain from protest. His father 
glanced at him, and read his distrust. 

‘*Would you venture?’’ the man asked at 
last. ‘‘If I could—could have the chance —’’ 

‘*Oh, yes, I’d trust you to do the thing well, 
Mr. Cather. Make your proposal as to terms 
after thinking it over. I would be glad to 
have you do the work at once. ’’ 

‘*Haven’t I heard you say there was a house 
on the place, Mrs. Kermott?’’ asked Sarah. 

‘*Yes, a comfortable little furnished house. 
But you will have to select your own help, 
Mr. Cather. There is no one on the place at 
present. Your authority will be absolute, 
until we all come down to disturb you. We 
may do that within a year. Sarah says that 
when I have a whim to travel I sha’n’t go 
alone, and in another month she will be free 
from high school.’’ 

Lance saw a look of returning confidence 


| and courage in his father’s eyes. 


**T dare say I shall require you to be rather 
a voluminous correspondent,’’ Mrs. Kermott 
continued. ‘‘You must tell me everything 
about the place. The blood of pioneers is in 
me. I’d rather make the wilderness bloom 
than do anything else in the world.’’ 

Out of his ashes of humiliation, Le Grand 
Cather lifted his head and looked about him. 
And then he saw leap into the sad eyes of his 
son an appeal. Was it suddenly something 
more? Was it belief—trust? And that strange, 
dark, friendly girl was smiling at him. 

‘‘Dear me,’’ she was saying, ‘‘to think of 
being able to work a transformation like that 
—to make a wilderness into a garden! That 
must be a beautiful thing to do!’’ 

**Yes,’’ the man replied, with ill-concealed 
emotion, ‘‘transformations may be beautiful, 
as you say. Sometimes they’re like miracles. 
I’d like to try my hand at this one. ’’ 

‘*When ?”’ asked Mrs. Kermott. Sheseemed 

to press that point. ~ 

‘* Day after to-morrow, per- 
haps. My son and I will have 
had time to talk things over. I 
infer that you are in some haste ?’’ 

‘*T’m always impatient to carry 
out a plan once I’ve made it,’’ 
Mrs. Kermott explained. 

Later, a message came from the 
Chronicle office that Lance need 
not report for work while his 
father was in town. 

Sarah, watching from the win- 
dow as the two men made their 
way down the terrace together, 
saw Lance draw his father’s hand 
through his own arm with a move- 
ment that had something more 
than pity in it. 

‘*Is there really hope?’’ she 
asked. 

**Hope?’’? said Mrs. Kermott. 
‘*Well, anyway, we’re all happy 
to-night; and that poor, faltering 
man likes himself a little for the 
first time probably in years. ’’ 

Sarah had taken to writing 
poetry: 

‘*And I don’t think it does you 
a bit of harm,’’ her Uncle Robert 
assured her. ‘‘You write about 
precisely the same things I wrote 
about at your age. I know all 
about the ‘Night throbbing with 
the sorrow in my heart.’ That’s 
the way you write before you 
know anything about trouble. 
When you have a rap on the head 
every time you come above water, 
you grow mighty cheerful. ’’ 

Sarah was looking over the book in which 
she had written her lines. She could not help 
admiring some remarks she had made — in 
rime and rhythm, of course—on the hermit- 
thrush. The fact that she had never heard 
a hermit-thrush did not dampen her personal 
enthusiasm, although it seemed to have dis- 
credited the verses in her uncle’s estimation. 

‘*Have you been having ‘raps,’ lately, 
uncle?’’ she asked. 

‘*Indeed I have, Sarah. The only invest- 
ment I ever made has gone to smash. It was 
inacopper-mine. Allover. Dead and buried. 
Might as well have been an Angora goat 
scheme or a pecan grove. I’m so thankful 
none of your money was placed in it. By the 
way, you’ve been living an economical life 
these last few years, and your nest-egg has 
been growing prodigiously. If this keeps on, 
we’ll be able to refer to you as the heiress. ’’ 

‘*Well, now, uncle, about that money. Shall 
I use some of it for college? Shall I go to 
college at all?’’ 

**Go to college? Why, I never so much as 
thought of anything else for you.’’ 

‘*Mrs. Kermott does not wish me to go.’’ 








‘She has old-fashioned ideas. She would 
like to have you and your cousins living ina 
moated grange, working on tapestry, or flying 
to the ramparts to watch your knights riding 
home from the wars. ’’ 

‘* But ought all women to go to college?’’ 

‘*Only a very small percentage ever have the 
chance. But I should say that a person like 
you, with a clear mind and perfect health, 
would get a great deal out of the experience. ’’ 

‘*Well, I don’t want to be turned aside from 
life, you know. I don’t want to keep my nose 
in a book of Greek poetry when I might be 
really living in some wonderful way myself. 
I’d like to go abroad with Mrs. Kermott. I’d 
like to travel and think.’’ 

‘* And write the results in your note-book ?’’ 

**Yes. Although I may not write any more 
poetry. ’’ : 

‘*You’ve done about all in that line that 
there is to do, I suppose. ’’ 

Sarah pinched his arm by way of punish- 
ment. 

‘*Don’t do something you’ll regret, Sarah. 
Don’t give up your college course and then 
spend the rest of your life reproaching me 
because I didn’t compel you to takeit. That’s 
really the worst about not going to college. 
People worry about it so. Still, it’s a con- 
venient excuse for failure. I’ve known any 
number of men who never would have 
amounted to much, but who are always com- 
fortably able to place the blame for it. ‘If I’d 
only been to college,’ they say, ‘I’d have been 
able to do something.’ ’”’ 

‘*I’m not giving up any chances, uncle dear. 
I’m too selfish. What I want to know is, How 
and where can I have the best chances? 
When fall comes, Fay will go to the Art Insti- 
tute in Chicago. The next year Peg will take 
a course in kindergartening at Madison. 
They have chosen their specialties. Now, 
I’m going to make a writer out of myself if I 
can, as you know.’’ 

**And don’t you think you’d have a great 
deal more to say, and would understand much 
better how to say it, after four years at col- 
lege?”’ 

‘That would depend, ’’ Sarah said, gravely, 
‘‘on the kind of teachers I had, and the courses 
I took, and the people I knew, as much as on 
my own efforts. But I don’t suppose going 
to college need hurt me if I’m careful. ’’ 

**Careful !’’ 

‘‘Not to let my originality disappear, I 
mean. It would be fatal if I were to become 
all choked up with classical ideas, and forget 
to write in my own way about the things I 
know about. ’’ 

‘*Hermit-thrushes, for example. ’’ 

‘“*Try to forget about the hermit-thrushes, 
uncle. As you say, we all write about them 
sooner or later. No, I want to learn to write 
naturally and spontaneously, and I wish very, 
very much to say something that people will 
like to read about. I can feel it.growing and 
growing in me—this feeling that I must write. 
Whatever is the best thing for the development 
of that is the thing I wish to do. A year 
abroad couldn’t be a mistake, could it? After 
that I can make up my mind about college. ’’ 

**Tt couldn’t be a mistake. You can afford 
to take your time, Sarah, but of course I am 
particularly desirous to have my own girls fit 
themselves to earn their own living as soon 
as possible, so that if—if things don’t go 
right —’’ 

**Do you mean that you’re not feeling well ?’’ 
Sarah asked, in alarm. 

**None too well, but don’t worry about it. 
I’m nearly worn out trying to cheer up the 
people who fret about me. ’’ 

**T won’t say a thing to a soul,’’ Sarah 
assured him, ‘‘but I give you warning that 
as soon as school is over, and I have my high- 
school diploma safe in my desk, I’m coming 
down to the office every day to help you. You 
ean go driving every day with Aunt Ada, 
or perhaps take a vacation, even. ’’ 

Mr. Carberry smiled tolerantly at his young 
niece. ‘‘I hope nothing of the sort will be 
necessary,’’ he said. 

Sarah flushed hot, with the realization that 
he did not think her capable of practical service. 

Commencement day passed happily, as com- 
mencement days have a way of doing. Sarah 
and Fay, George Morrow and Sam Davies 
were among the twenty who were given their 
diplomas. Robert Carberry had been asked to 
give the address of the day; he talked in his 
characteristic manner, half-jestingly, yet with 
the sympathy that enabled him to get at the 
essence of things. ‘‘ Selecting a Vocation’’ 
was his theme. 

‘*Don’t take the first job destiny offers 
to you,’’ he advised the graduating class. 
‘*There is something each one of you really 
wants to do, and the chances are ten to one 
that that’s the thing you really will do well. 
Of course I don’t mean that you are to sit 
round waiting for some glorious prospect to 
unfold before your eyes. I mean, get out and 
look for the thing you want. Try to make life 
come your way. If you do have to accept 
something uncongenial to you, something that 
seems poor and dull, put the life and the charm 
into it. Give ita new turn, somehow. Com- 


pel your personality and your individual force 
to make itself felt wherever you are. 


I believe 
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it can be done even under what seem to be the 
most discouraging circumstances. 

‘*T wish all of you were to have four years 
more of study and pleasure before you take up 
the burdens of life; but my wishes will not 
alter the facts, and I know that most of the 
members of this class close this afternoon the 
interesting chapter of their schdol experience. 
From now on they must meet life face to face. 
You will find life a great instructor. I suggest 
only two things, energy and modesty—that is 
to say, force and restraint. You are, and must 
always remain, in the midst of lessons. Learn 
them, rejoice in them; if you are shoved to 
the foot of the class temporarily, push up 
again. Be brave, be gay, be faithful, and 
be interesting. The world’s too drab. Put 
beautiful color into it by your gallantry and 


your honorableness, by your wit and your | 


zest. No matter how heavy the burden, do 
not let your feet lag. Keep your troubles to 
yourselves, and give of your heartiness to 
others. So shall you make the good fight. 
So shall life keep for you till the last the 
face of youth. ’’ 

But that very night, he who had spoken so 
bravely felt creeping over him a lassitude so 
profound that at moments he believed he was 
letting go his hold of life completely. Yet he 


called no one. It had been a busy day for all | 


the members of his 
dear family. He let 
them sleep, and lay 
wondering vaguely 
what would come to 
them if, as he feared, 
he could not go on 
playing a man’s part. 

His wife, white- 
faced, brought the 
news to the breakfast- 
table. 

‘*He seems utterly 
done for,’’ she said. 
**Somehow the address 
he made yesterday was 
the last straw. The 
room was so hot and 
crowded, and he gave 
of himself so earnestly. 
He’s always been like 
that, giving of himself 
for others. And now 
he’s really pros- 
trated. ’’ 

‘‘We must call the 
doctor at once,’’ said 
Sarah. 


** Yes, call him, ’’ her 
aunt said. ‘‘I’ve called 
him so many times, 
Sarah. But we do 
need him to convince 
your uncle that at last 
he must have a rest 
and a change. ’’ 

Oddly enough, Rob- 
ert Carberry offered 
no opposition. He 
showed* indeed, an 
alarming indifference to what they planned 
for him. It was decided that he was to go 


with his wife to a quiet place in the pine woods | 


far to the north. 

**How are we to afford it?’’ Mrs. Carberry 
had inquired. 

‘*T know very well how you can afford it,’’ 
said Sarah. ‘‘I have telegraphed to my 
guardian, and I have his permission to give 
you all you need. Don’t even discuss it, Aunt 
Ada, if you love me. What is that money to 
me, compared with uncle’s health. I can’t 
stand it if you don’t see what I mean—if you 
don’t understand that I have to do this.’’ 

‘*But what will become of the paper ?’’ 

‘*Whatever you do, aunty, don’t worry 
about the paper. 
practical details, and as for the rest — 

But just then her husband’s weary voice 
summoned Mrs. Carberry, and she, forgetting 
that there were such things as newspapers in 
the world, ran to him. 

The next day the three girls saw the two 
persons whose care had so wrapped and 
guarded them take the north-bound train. 
Robert Carberry bade them good-by with a) 


wistful quietness. Something warned him not | 
He | 
seemed to be holding to life with a faltering | 


to let any emotion have sway over him. 


grasp. But his wife had courage for him then. 

‘*She’s going to bring him out all right,’’ 
Sarah said to the weeping girls, as they came 
away from the station together. 

‘*Of course she is,’’ broke in Bill Cummings, 
the cabman who had brought the family down, 
and who had helped Robert Carberry into the 
coach with his own friendly and capable hands. 
‘*He’s going to come out all right. He’s run 
down, and he’s got to be wound up again. ’”’ 

Sarah looked at him with swimming eyes. 


She remembered how offended she had _ been | 
at his familiarities that first day when she had | 


come to Lac du Laiche. Now his homely face 
looked very good to her. She got into his 
shabby old carriage, and the girls followed her. 
Then she looked questioningly at her cousins. 
‘*T suppose we might as well begin right | 
now,”’ she said. 
They nodded. 





Mr. Kipp will attend to the | 


Sarah put her head out of the carriage | 


window. 
to the Chronicle office.’’ 

‘*All right,’’ Bill responded. 

When the three descended energetically from 


GieMAN 2 WHO _SLEPT 


Peg threw him a bright glance. ‘‘Bill, we’re 
going to run the Chronicle. That’s all.’’ 
TO BE CONTINUED. 











E turned in utterly weary from the 
W long day’s journey, and fell at once | 
into a deep sleep. 

I was awakened by a cold hand that grasped | 
my wrist. I started up in my blankets, grum- 
bling sleepily, and blinked at the darkness of 
the tent. Dreams of New England were mixed 
with the realities of Uganda at midnight, the 
dancing shadows on the wall of the tent, 
the straight trunks of the plantains beyond 
the open door, and the dim shapes of bed and | 
gun-rack. On every side of the grove where | 
we were encamped lay great waving fields of | 
eight-foot grass which stretched away, dotted | 
with trees that seemed like curious ghosts in | 
the faint starlight, to the borders of a black, 





DRAWN BY CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL 


HE SCATTERED THE HEAPED-UP LOGS. 


| tangled forest three miles away. By my bunk 
squatted a gun-bearer, a Masai with an unpro- 
nounceable name that we had shortened to 
| Tommy for every-day use; he had assumed 
| toward me the attitude of an instructor and 
protector in the wilds of the new country. 

‘*What’s up, you rascal? Don’t you know 
what time it is?’’ I asked, impatiently. 

The man, who had some knowledge of 
English, placed a finger on his lips, raised his 
hand mysteriously, and with his face turned 
toward the north, sat motionless. From out- 
side came the sound of low voices. 

I listened. A faint wind sighed through the 
| plantains, and a gentle murmur came from 
| the waste of matted grasses; a native moaned 

in his sleep; the fires flickered feebly. For a 
| moment I could hear only the night noises of 
| the camp; then, faint and far, no louder than 
| the bark of a fox at night in the hills of 
| Maine, I heard a sound that to me was new, 

but unmistakable and thrilling. I listened 

| breathlessly for a repetition of it; I heard it 
/again, and yet again. The last time it was 
| louder than before. It was the squeal of an 
| elephant. 

I leaned across to the other bunk and shook 
McDonald; Nelson was restless, and slept in 
the adjoining tent. McDonald raised himself 
on his elbow. 

‘*Elephants!’? he mumbled, drowsily, as a 
louder squeal than before drifted across the 
plain. ‘‘There’ll be some hunting to-morrow, 
all right.’’ Then he rolled over and went to 
sleep again. 

For twenty years McDonald and Nelson had 
hunted big game in Africa, and what would to 
me have been the most exciting experiences 
| were to them only prosaic incidents of their 
daily life. I had no desire to sleep; so I went 
to the door of the tent, and looked out through 
the plantains and over the watch-fires to the 
gray moonlit sea of waving grass, and sat 
down to watch and listen. 

Many men were moving mysteriously among 
| the trees here and there, and heaping wood on 
the fires to frighten the approaching herd from 
| making a raid on the camp. A melodious, 
| quavering voice started a low chant, and 
several other voices joined softly. The minor 

















key of the singers, and the flickering light that 
sent shadows dancing across the white moon- 


| beams, produced a strangely mournful effect. 


By my watch it was almost three o’clock. 
The trumpeting and squealing became plainer. 
| Presently I could distinguish the crash of 
| falling trees, although still at a great distance. 
Far away and faint at first, the bellowing and 
grunting grew louder and louder, came nearer 
and nearer. At last I fancied I could distin- 
guish individual voices, some curious, some 
plaintive, some angry. The wave of sound 
seemed to be spreading out and sweeping 


|down upon us. Gradually it increased to a 


steady din that closed in on north, east, and 


| west, as the great herd of elephants in the form 


of a crescent drifted round us in the night. 

After a while McDonald woke again and 
came to the tent door to listen. Plainly, 
he was interested by the size of the herd. 
The blacks piled logs and branches by the 
fires, and ran hither and thither, jabber- 
ing and chattering, amid smoke and cin- 


ders. All round the camp, between us and | 
the squealing and trumpeting throng, the | 


flames flared and flickered. Tommy came 
and squatted before the tent an arm’s 
length away. A monkey overhead in the 
treetops scolded sleepily. I imagined I 
could see dim shapes through the trees | 
above the tumbling flames; a bat, fright- 


ened by the glare, fluttered in and out of | 
The fear of the agricultural | 


the tent. 
blacks for their clumsy, devastating neigh- | 
bors of the jungle was at that moment easy | 
to understand. 

As McDonald turned to go back to his 
blankets, a tree trunk that I had been 
watching suddenly disappeared. At my) 
exclamation, McDonald turned again 
toward the open air. I was somewhat 


startled, a little frightened, and altogether | 


excited. Whatever it was that had cut 
the tree from my sight, it was moving. 
So confusing and unsteady was the light 
that the object seemed a cloudy, shapeless 


mass; then, moving swiftly, it took form, | 


and plunged blindly into the are of light. 


Straight down on the fires, with trunk | 


lowered and with ears spread like immense 


fans, there thundered a huge elephant. | 


His magnificent tusks gleamed before our 
astonished eyes. 
could call out, he swept through the fires 
into a screaming crowd of natives. 

A wild yell arose on the night air ; spears 
flashed into sight. For a moment the monster 
was silhouetted by the flames; then, plowing 
hither and thither in his fury, he scattered 
the heaped-up logs. The body of a Swahili 
porter fell to the ground with a thud, as if it 
had fallen from the treetops. 

McDonald’s drowsiness had gone; he had 
lighted a lantern, and was opening the chest 
in which the ammunition was stored, when the 


brute wheeled, bellowing hoarsely, and charged 
Tommy dodged through the plan- 
tains and ran like a frightened antelope; Mc- | 


the tent. 


Donald reached for the gun-rack, stumbled 
over some blankets, fell, and scrambled under 
the wall of the tent. I jumped from the door, 
slipped on the smooth earth, spun round on 
my right heel, andran. With a crash the tent 
collapsed — floor, bunks, gun-racks, and all. 
Wood splintered and flew ; there was the shriek | 
of the tearing canvas; pegs popped into the 
air. Like a whirlwind the animal smashed | 
head on into a small tree, that went down 
before him; then he disappeared in the 
darkness. 

In the moment’s respite I could hear the 
uproar of the herd that now surrounded the 
grove. All was confusion in the camp. From 
the coals of one of the fires scattered over thirty 
feet of ground, tongues of flame were creep- 
ing. The black shapes of frightened porters 
and guides scurried aimlessly about. 

McDonald was lying on the ground before 
me, with one leg twisted under him and his 
hand on his ankle. 

**Good heavens! 
charged a fire, —do you get it?—charged a fire !’’ 
MecDonald’s voice was filled with a dazed 
wonder. 

‘*What’s the matter ?’’ 

‘*My ankle’s gone!’’ he shouted. 
I guess! Look out! Man! Look out!’’ 

Headlong through the camp, bellowing like 
a thing possessed, with the gleam of tusks and 
the thud of pounding feet, came the infuriated 
bull. I seized McDonald’s arm and tried to 
drag him out of the way. 


to which we could escape. The trees were 


| small and smooth-stemmed. Beyond the plan- 


tain grove clamored the herd, now on every 
side of us, quarreling and fighting within itself. 


Before McDonald or I | 


What’s coming next? He| 


**Sprained, | 


There was no place | 


‘*Bill,”’ she said, ‘‘please drive us | his vehicle, he said, ‘‘What may you be up to?”’ | Handicapped as we were by McDonald’s acci- 


dent, we fell to one side in a frantic endeavor 
to avoid the onslaught. Every moment we 
expected the elephant to veer upon us, but 
instead he passed us less than six feet away, 
and ran full into the largest of the fires. He 
| turned and bellowed, as if in pain, thrashed 
the air with his trunk, and charged the blacks, 
| who were howling, and jumping about. 

Round in a half-circle the charging beast 
came at us again. We dived, sprawling, to 
the base of the largest tree. McDonald was 
all but helpless on his feet, and I tripped over 
a root as I tried to drag him. Again the 
elephant went by as if he did not see us. 
There was something strange in the animal’s 
continued rushing, combined with such blind 
indifference to our presence. McDonald was 
puzzled, and when the chanting of many 
voices in a long-drawn monotone arose from a 
corner of the camp where the porters had 
fled, he muttered something about witchcraft. 
Each time that we had escaped, it had seemed 
as if it must be the last, yet so far the only 
victim was the Swahili porter. 

McDonald looked at me queerly. 
where is he?’’ he asked. 

Nelson! I caught my breath. The guy- 
ropes on one side of his tent had been loosened 
when ours were torn up in the first charge, 
and one wall had collapsed forlornly. I pointed 
at a dark object out on the trampled ground. 
I realized by the muffled sounds that the mad 
animal was circling the camp. 

**And no gun!’’ MeDonald’s lips were like 
one dark line, and he held some cartridges in 
his clenched fist. 

Almost at his words the bull came screaming 
between the trees. I tripped over the fly of 
the tent, which lay where it had fallen, and 
tumbled heavily, dragging McDonald with 
me. My knee bumped on something hard. 

The beast had gone beyond us and out of 
the firelight. I took the fly in my hands and 
| tried to untangle it; I worked helplessly; my 
fingers fumbled on the canvas; my arms were 
numb. One hand was torn and bruised. As 
I cleared the folds, I drew my sheath-knife 
| and cut a great slash. My fingers closed on 
the hard object, a rifle with a splintered stock. 
I passed it to McDonald. He tried the lock, 
| threw open the breech, slipped a cartridge into 

the magazine, then another, and another. 
| Beyond the light I could distinguish the 
peculiarly abrupt note of our assailant. There 
was a thrashing sound, as if he were tearing 
back and forth in the deep, thick grass. 
| MeDonald’s lips moved. ‘‘It’ll come back, 
| it’ll come back !’’ he was saying over and over 
| again. 
Tommy appeared from the dark. He stared 
| about in every direction with wide, wild eyes. 

McDonald turned on him in anger. ‘*You 
villain !’’ he shouted. ‘‘Where’s Nelson ?’’ 

Tommy shivered. Just then the native 
| Spears gleamed again through the smoke, and 
the chant changed to yells of terror. 

‘‘Now! Now!” 

As Tommy cowered beside him, McDonald 
raised the broken gun, and propped the stock 
against his shoulder. As he fired at the big 
head, the barrel swayed ever so slightly. 
The beast halted, swung round to face the 
report, then plunged hither and thither, stri- 
king out with trunk and tusks. McDonald fired 
again. 

Squealing shrilly, the brute rushed to the 
center of the camp and stopped in a dumb, 
wondering silence. In the pause that followed 
I heard the wind in the plantains, the rustling 
grasses, and the sound of the herd, which had 
now moved to the south of us. 

Once more McDonald raised the gun, and, 
struggling against the awkwardness of the 
broken stock, took slow and careful aim. At 
the report, the elephant staggered forward, 
| collapsed and fell, rolling half on the tent 
| where Nelson had gone to sleep the evening 
before. 
| A deep hush spread over the camp, and the 
| blacks appeared on every side. They crept 
closer and closer to view the fallen enemy, 
whose story some day was to become a part 
of the history of a people, to be handed down 
from mouth to mouth round the smoking 
village fires of Uganda. 

Neither McDonald nor I wished to investi- 
gate that dark object on the trampled ground. 
While we hesitated, the silence was broken 
by a sound from the fallen tent—a voice sleepy 
and unintelligible. From the flap a rumpled 
head appeared, and a hand tried to push away 
one of the tusks. We looked in wonder. 

The voice that addressed us was Nelson’s, 
and it was Nelson who rubbed his eyes in 
| bewilderment. ‘*What on earth!’’ he said. 
| The dark object in the open proved to be a 
| brown canvas duffel-bag crushed out of all 
| Shape. 

The next morning, Nelson, fully awake, 
examined the head of the dead elephant. It 
was marked with three deep scars, one of which 
crossed the eyes. ‘‘Blind!’’ he declared, in 
his brusque manner, and turned away to look 
at the wreckage of the tent. 

‘*Blind!’’ said McDonald. ‘Poor old boy! 

And we, understanding, pitied the dumb 
beast, and thought of the gallant fight he had 
made. The glory of our achievement seemed 
| somehow to have departed. 


**Nelson— 


ee 
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A PUPIL SEVENTY YEARS OLD 
SHE WROTE HER FIRST LETTER AFTER EIGHT WEEKS IN SCHOOL 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


D° not despise an adversary because he 
looks dull; you can get a bad cut from 
even a dull razor. 


LTHOUGH it is true that it takes two to 

make a quarrel, it is equally true that it 
takes two to make peace. But in the latter 
ease, he that takes the first step is the more 
admirable. 


CCORDING to the commissioner of internal 
revenue, there were 21,554 fewer saloons 
in the United States last year than the year 
before, and the number of wholesale liquor 
dealers decreased by six hundred. If the con- 
sumption of liquor had also decreased, the 
situation would be much more encouraging to 
the friends of temperance; but that is not the 
case. 


VWATEE is to be let into the great Culebra 
Cut at Panama in October, and the exca- 
vation now carried on by steam-shovels will 
be continued by dredges capable of moving a 
million and a half cubic yards of earth a month. 
By December the work will probably be far 
enough advanced to permit vessels that draw 
twenty feet of water to pass through the canal 
from one ocean to the other. 


F the election last November had gone as the 

committee that arranged for the Perry cen- 
tennial exercises at Put-in-Bay anticipated, 
there would have been only one President on 
the program for the exercises next Wednesday, 
when Mr. William H. Taft will deliver the 
formal oration. But Mr. Taft is no longer 
President, and the United States will be offi- 
cially represented by President Wilson. 


LTHOUGH the mosquito season is nearly 
over, it is worth while to note that we 
have been mistaken in supposing that the 
insect that carries yellow fever is the steg- 
omyia or the Culex fasciatus Fabr. Doctor 
Howard of the Bureau of Entomology has 
lately informed the world that what has been 
called the stegomyia is not a valid genus, and 
that the correct name for the deadly insect is 
Aides calopus Meig. It is not by its name, 
but by its works, that ye shall know it. 


OME day we shall have a book on the 

romance of advertising. It will be as inter- 
esting and as full of thrills as the story of the 
Klondike, for advertising and the hunt for 
gold have much in common. Both have their 
great ‘‘strikes,’’ in which the pick or the pen 
lays bare a fortune almost at a stroke. When 
the book appears, we shall look with confidence 
for the picture of the late Gen. Edward F. 
Jones of Binghamton, and an account of the 
golden flood that poured in upon him because 
he had the wit to say a commonplace thing in 
anew way. ‘‘Jones, he pays the freight,’’ 
is one of the most remunerative pieces of 
writing ever produced. 


LISON Cunningham, the nurse about whom 
Robert Louis Stevenson wrote the tender 
words of dedication in his ‘‘Child’s Garden of 
Verses,’’ died the other day at the age of 
ninety-two. What reader of Stevenson does 
not know the beautiful lines: 
For the long nights you lay awake 
And watched for my unworthy sake: 
For your most comfortable hand 
That led me through the uneven land: 
For all the story books you read: 
For all the pains you comforted: 


From the sick child, now well and old, 
Take, nurse, the little book you hold. 
No woman has lived in vain who receives 
such a tribute of loving memory from any man 
she cared for as a child, whether he be famous 
writer or only unknown toiler. 
Ss )ME American women, resident in England, | 
have presented to President Wilson a bust | 
of William Pitt, Lord Chatham, to be placed | 





forbidden by the Constitution. Congress has 
rarely given its consent. Gifts to diplomatic 
officers are usually retained in the State De- 
partment until the men for whom they were 
intended have left the public service. After 
they have returned to private life, they are 
permitted to accept them. 


® © 


THE “ MOONLIGHT ’’ SCHOOLS. 
UPPOSE that a reasonably well-educated 
S man, of middle age or older, were suddenly 
to find himself unable to read and write? 
Even though his faculties were otherwise unim- 
paired, and his body and mind were both 
sound, would he not find the misfortune simply 
overwhelming? The imagination cannot com- 
pass the changes such an affliction would make 
in the remainder of his life. But suppose he 
had never learned to read and write at all? 
How many of us, to whom these simple accom- 
plishments are as the air we breathe, have ever 
even tried to imagine what our lives would be 
without them? 

Yet only in some such way can we conceive 
what it means when a mature or even an aged 
man or woman suddenly acquires these powers. 
We say ‘‘suddenly’’ of purpose; for the thing 
can be done by mature minds in a few weeks, 
even in a single week. And of our five anda 
half million illiterates over ten years old, more 
than four and a half millions are grown-up 
people, and a great proportion of them old 
people. Could anything in the world be finer 
than to help perform the simple miracle that 
will bring so vast a change to all these lives? 

The way one woman set about it, less than 
two years ago, and what she has already 
accomplished, should stir every generous heart 
among us. She was the superintendent of 
schools in Rowan County, Kentucky, Mrs. 
Cora Wilson Stewart, and what she did was to 
open the schoolhouses on moonlight nights for 
grown-ups. All the teachers volunteered to 
help. Although that is a mountain country, 
sparsely populated, with rough roads, twelve 
hundred persons came the first evening, and 
soon nearly one-third of the entire population 
of the county was enrolled. Toa few shy old 
people lessons were at first given in their 
homes; then they, too, came to school. The 
range of ages was from eighty-seven down- 
ward. 

A year later, that is to say, in September, 
1912, these Rowan teachers met others in a 
‘*moonlight teachers’ institute, ’’ and told their 
experiences. The movement at once spread into 
eight or ten other counties. Last April, the 
Bureau of Education at Washington published 
a bulletin about it. So much attention has 
been drawn to the movement that it will 
surely spread into other states. 

You hardly know whether to laugh or to 
cry over what these generous country teachers 
have accomplished. Of course not all their 
pupils were entirely illiterate; but think of 
enabling four preachers for the first time to 
read their Bibles! Or a merchant to cast his 
accounts! Ora school superintendent to write 
a report! Ora grandam of seventy to send her 
first letters to her far-away children and grand- 
children ! 

And such work can be done, such happiness 
conferred all over this country. Immigration 
has given to our oldest cities a percentage of 
grown-up illiterates all too close to that of the 
Kentucky and the Carolina mountains—not to 
speak of the ratio among the older negroes in 
the South. Nearly everywhere, at last, the 
children of all races have a chance at the rudi- 
ments. But a mass of letterless grown men 
and women nearly as great as the population 
of all New England still appeal to our pride 
and patriotism as Americans, to our sympathy, 
to our sense of fairness and justice. For many 
of these millions are not truly to blame for 
their state. Many have lived good and honor- 
able lives in spite of it. That they should be 
deprived of so infinitely much that the rest of 
us can have so easily, is not merely pathetic; 
it is unjust. 

» & 


A VIRTUE OF NECESSITY. 


© be able to make a virtue of necessity 
T is a considerable virtue in itself. We 
often hear it said of a person that he is, in 
the expressive vernacular, ‘‘putting up a good 
‘bluff.’ Usually the remark is prompted by 
amusement or compassion rather than by 


in the White House. The President asked | admiration. Yet the quality that has inspired 


Congress for permission to accept it, and the 
Senate has already given its consent. If it 
had been a personal gift, the action of the) 
Senate might have been different. There is 
said to be a safe in the State Department full | 


| 
2| is one that, properly recognized, deserves 


the more desired and more grudgingly awarded 
| tribute. 
The people on whom admiring eyes rest 


of gifts from foreign princes to American army, | and who draw admiring comment are those 


navy, and diplomatic officers, the acceptance | 
of which without the consent of Congiess is 


who are sailing prosperously through life. 
They do not have to resort to makeshifts, 





more or less thinly disguised; they are not 
tempted to wrap themselves in an austere reti- 
cence; they turn a kindly face on a world that 
treats them kindly; superficial observation 
detects no shams about them to be penetrated 
and ridiculed. For easy-going prosperity, 
which so little needs it, there is always plenty 
of admiration. 

But to the man or the woman whose life is a 
gallant effort under handicaps, the stimulus 
of admiration comes only from the rarely 
understanding soul; most people apparently 
think it natural for one in such circum- 
stances to ‘‘make the best of a bad business, ’’ 
and slightly amusing and at the same time pit- 
iful for him to be trying to ‘‘put up a blaff.’’ 
If you are in the habit of using those expres- 
sions, check yourself the next time one of them 
comes to your lips, and think whether the 
subject of your comment does not deserve to 
be described in terms of greater dignity. Those 
who are making virtues out of necessities are 
engaged in one of the most difficult and useful 
manufacturing processes that have ever been 


discovered. 
® © 


THE HABIT OF HOME. 


F we lived the life we should live, it would 
be a well-balanced intermixture of all things 
that are desirable: pleasure and duty, grav- 

ity and laughter, society and solitude. Un- 
fortunately, no one of us lives the life he should. 
Instead, we are creatures of habit, some habit 
usually pushed to excess even in the best of 
us. If we read, we read when we should be 
working or sleeping. If we play games, it is 
the same. And the automobile habit, in its 
extreme form, threatens to become with many 
people a mania sorely detrimental to house- 
keeping and to children, to the purse and to 
the brain. 

Of all habits, there is none sweeter for a 
woman than the habit of home—and none 
that seems at present less likely to encroach 
unduly on her time. Going is so easy. A 
thousand vehicles convey you. Bargain sales 
tempt you; this woman must be seen; that 
woman must be coaxed; another has a pattern 
that you must copy now. You ean stay at 
home at any time. 

Yet if you sit down for a moment and 
think, you will see how much of it is only 
habit. When you are going, going, going, you 
want to go, and an accident of illness or 
weather that thwarts you seems like a great 
misfortune. You turn to home pursuits with 
a feeling of rebellion, or, at least, of dull dis- 
appointment. But when you have stayed at 
home a week, you taste the charm of it, the 
daily employments come to have their interest, 
and even their freshness, and you are really 
reluctant to turn away from them. 

One of the wisest of books, the ‘‘Imitation 
of Christ,’’ sums it all up in one sentence, so 
simple that a high-school freshman can trans- 
late it, yet so beautiful that even a great poet 
could not convey its meaning adequately. 
Thomas 4 Kempis is speaking of his monk’s 
cell, but his words apply even more truly toa 
woman’s nursery and to her fireside. ‘‘Cella 
continuata dulcescit, et male custodita 
tedium generat.’’ If you stay at home, you 
love home; but gadding makes even home 


unlovely. 
® © 


THE FATAL SUNDAY. 

'AKE up any Monday morning newspaper 

. and scan the first-page head-lines. You 

know in advance what you will see: 

**Kight Men Drowned. Fishing Party’s Boat 

Capsized in Squall. Only Four Escape.”’ 

‘*T wo Canoeists Lost. Tipped Overboard Try- 

ing to Change Seats.’”? ‘‘Caught in the Under- 

tow. Sky-Larking Bather Carried Away 
Before Eyes of Friends. ’’ 

Then come the automobile accidents—the 
earful of ‘‘joy-riders,’’ a drunken driver, and 
the inevitable crash that kills three of them 
and maims two others; the racing-machine 
wrecked because it was driven by some brain- 
less son of Croesus with no regard for the lives 
either of those in it or of those without; the old 
man killed at a street-crossing because a chauf- 
feur took chances. 

Scattered through the paper you will find 
the accounts of other accidents, and worse still, 
of the broils that begin at a picnic, or a game 
of cards, or a drinking-party, and that end in 
the flash of a knife or the report of a revolver. 
‘*Victim Died at Emergency Hospital. Assail- 
ant Held on Charge of Murder. ’’ 

There is no exaggeration in the picture. 
Every Sunday in the summer tells the same 
grim story of folly, tragedy and crime; nor in 
the winter is the tale different, except that in 
place of accidents to bathers and boating parties 


| 





and automobilists, it is accidents to skaters and 
coasters and those who sail ice-boats. As for 
the crimes of drink and hot blood, all seasons 
are alike. On the calendar of the week our 
Sundays are printed in red. 

The matter is not merely one of decreasing 
church attendance and the desecration of the 
Sabbath, or even of the ‘‘Continental Sun- 
day.’’ It is a question of self-restraint and 
self-respect. A person may be able to ride on 
Sunday in an automobile or in a boat, go 
bathing, or climb a mountain, or take a tramp 
in the woods, and do it in the spirit in which 
George Herbert’s servant swept the room—‘‘as 
for Thy laws’’; but those whose names appear 
in Monday morning’s paper are not those who 
take their pleasures in that way. 


* © 


PATERNALISM. 


HE tendency of all modern government 
T is toward paternalism. The measures 

that are most popular and‘ that enlist the 
most zealous champions are of the same kind 
and have the same purpose as the measures 
that a considerate father takes to protect his 
children while they are still too young to pro- 
tect themselves. 

Only when we look back two or three gen- 
erations do we realize how far we have traveled 
on the road to paternalism. In the middle of 
the last century the governments of state and 
nation performed scarcely any of the functions 
that in these days we expect them to perform 
as a matter of course. 

In politics the parties are now legally recog- 
nized; they are required to conduct their oper- 
ations in specified ways, and to conform to 
stringent laws that regulate the receipt and use 
of funds for election purposes. 

Labor has not only organized, but has ob- 
tained the enactment of many statutes to protect 
itself. Among them are laws limiting the 
hours of labor, regulating the sanitary condi- 
tions of factories and shops, and forbidding 
child labor. 

The railways are required to keep their 
accounts after a certain form; there are certain 
agreements that they are forbidden to make 
with one another; they must get permission to 
issue new stock, and the price at which it is 
to be sold is fixed. Corporations are forbidden 
to unite, if by uniting they would gain too 
large a share of business. There are pure 
food laws, and meat inspection laws. The law 
protects the rights of women, not so much as 
some women think ‘necessary, but far more 
than it did fifty years ago. 

To mention all the legislation of the kind 
that has been passed would fill a page. A 
recent evidence of paternalism was in the 
announcement by Secretary Redfieldof the 
Department of Commerce that the government, 
in a spirit of helpfulness, will investigate the 
affairs of manufacturers who, when the new 
tariff bill is passed, shall reduce wages on 
the ground that otherwise they can no longer 
run their business at a profit. 

Modern legislation would not have taken on 
this paternal character if an overwhelming 
public sentiment had not urged it. Few per- 
sons will deny that, on the whole, the move- 
ment has been wise and beneficial. The weaker 
members of society, and even the strong indi- 
viduals able to stand alone in battling for their 
rights, are in a much better position to succeed 
than they were a few years ago. 

That does not mean that all paternal legisla- 
tion has been wise, or that the movement should 
continue indefinitely. Every new proposal must 
be judged on its merits and with regard to the 
necessity that exists for it. When that test is 
applied, it will be found that many paternal 
reforms are still necessary and desirable. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 


HE CALIFORNIA CURRENT.—Many 
persons still believe that a warm Japan 


| Stream washes the coast of California, and 


this belief persists, says the Bulletin of the 
American Geographical Society, in spite of the 
fact that seafaring men and students of ocean- 
ography have long known that for hundreds 
of miles along the coast of California the tem- 
perature of the sea-water is really colder than 
it is in the mid-Pacific. On modern maps this 
body of cold water slowly moving southwest 
appears as the California Current, instead of 
the Japan Stream, which actually comes to an 
end in the neighborhood of the Aleutian 
Islands. By lowering the temperature of the 
Western summer winds, this cold current gives 
California its cool summers, but it also does 
much to cause the fogs that frequently hang 
alongshore. Dr. George F. McEwen, physicist 
of the Marine Biological Station at San Diego, 
has recently published a paper in which he 
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explains in detail the reasons for the belt of 
cold water. Constant winds, he declares, 
produce an ocean current that is deflected from 
the shore—a circumstance that brings the cold 
water welling up alongshore from the ocean 
depths. His theory is supported by the fact 
that the coldest water along the coast is found 
at Cape Mendocino, near which is the end of 
a deep submarine valley. 

& 


ED BOTTLES FOR MILK.—Milk spoils 

quickly when kept in a strong light, and 
investigators have found that the rays of light 
near the violet end of the spectrum seem to 
have the most detrimental effect. Strong light 
acts in the same manner upon sterilized milk 
and upon pasteurized milk as upon pure, fresh 
milk; after being exposed in plain glass bottles 
to full sunlight for a day, all three kinds of 
milk were found to be completely spoiled and 
unfit for use. On the other hand, says the 
Scientific American, red rays are beneficial, 
and milk that is put in bottles of red glass, or 
in bottles wrapped with red paper, will keep 
in good condition much longer than milk 
bottled in glass that permits the passage of 


all the light-waves. e 


LOST CONTINENT.—During an oceano- 

graphical trip in 1912, Capt. J. K. Davis, 
of the Mawson Antarctic exploration ship 
Aurora, discovered a vast submarine bank, 
or ridge, about two hundred miles south of 
Tasmania. According to the Geographical 
Journal, Captain Davis reports that for about 
one hundred miles south of Tasmania the 
ocean bottom deepens to 2,082 fathoms; it 


then rises again to the crest of a ridge 150 | 


miles long and about one hundred miles wide, 
that stands 11,000 feet above the general level 
of the neighboring sea floor, and 545 fathoms 
below the surface. This immense submarine 
bank has been found to be nearly as large as 
the whole of Tasmania, an island somewhat 
smaller than Ireland and larger than Ceylon, 
and it is thought to be a fragment of a lost con- 


tinent. ® 


WAVE METER.—Some students of earth- 

quakes believe that certain slight dis- 
turbances that are frequently recorded by the 
seismograph, and that last for from four to 
seven hours, are really due to the pounding of 
ocean waves on the seashore. To test the 
theory, an instrument called an ‘‘undagraph’’ 
has been set up at Chebucto Head, outside the 
harbor of Halifax, in Nova Scotia, where it is 
exposed to the full force of the ocean waves. 
As the Bulletin of the Seismographie Society 
of America describes the undagraph, it con- 
sists of an open iron pipe that extends into the 
sea with its mouth below the lowest stage of 
the tide or wave trough. The other end of the 
pipe is on land, and is so arranged that, with 
each incoming wave, the water rises in it, com- 
presses the air above it,and bulges a diaphragm, 
which in its turn works an electrical record- 
ing apparatus. The period of the waves is 
thus registered, but there is not as yet any 
arrangement for registering their amplitude. 
The recording apparatus will be installed in a 
lighthouse, and the records obtained will be 


compared with those of a Bosch seismograph, | 


or earthquake recorder, at Ottawa. 


& 


\VAcuum GROOMING. —AII the horses of 

the park department of New York City 
are now curried and groomed with a vacuum 
outfit. It carries away all the dust and dirt 
and hair that formerly filled the stable at 


port were among the guests. ‘The monument, 
which is a stone column, is adorned with 
bronze panels in memory of the Winslow, 
Brewster, and Alden families, and there is a 
panel given by Ohio descendants of the Pil- 
grims, and another by the Colonial Dames of 
Massachusetts. The money for the monument 
was raised by popular subscription in England 
and America. e 


ARCEL-POST.— The new parcel - post 
regulations went into effect on August 15th, 
when Postmaster-General Burleson sent a crate 
of peaches weighing nearly twenty pounds to 
President Wilson to demonstrate what could 
be done. A day or two later a shipment of 
240 crates of peaches from Farmington to 
Gallup, New Mexico, was made by an orchard- 
ist inspired by the Washington example. Pres- 
ident Wilson told the Postmaster-General that 
he hoped the produce-raisers would use the 
new facilities in distributing their crops. 
2 


HE NEW YORK IMPEACHMENT.— 


York, who was impeached by the Assembly 
on August 13th, is set for September 18th. 
Although the state constitution provides that 
the lieutenant-governor shall act as governor 
when the elected governor 
is impeached, Mr. Sulzer, 
on the advice of his at- 
torneys, refused to sur- 
render his office. It is 
argued in his behalf that 
the impeachment is in- 
valid because it was found 
at a special session of 
legislature, when no sub- 
ject may be considered 
save those the governor 
suggests, and also that 
he is not required to surrender his office until 
he is convicted. The attorney-general of the 
state, however, expressed the opinion that 
Lieut. -Gov. Martin H. Glynn is the constitu- 
tional executive, and Mr. Glynn’s authority is 
recognized by nearly if not quite all of the state 
| departments. Mr. Sulzer has held public office 
| almost continuously since 1890. He had been 
|a member of Congress from a New York City 
| district for twenty years when he was elected 
governor last November. He was born in New 
| Jersey in 1863, but has lived on the East Side 
'of New York City among the foreign-born 
population during his entire political career. 
When he retired from Congress, he was chair- 
man of the committee on foreign relations of 
the House of Representatives. He is the first 
governor of the state to be impeached. 


& 


EXICO.—President Wilson’s plan for the 
settlement of the Mexican troubles was 
rejected by provisional President Huerta on 
August 18th, when his answer to the American 
| note was delivered at the American embassy 
| in the City of Mexico. The plan, which pro- 
| vided for friendly mediation by the United 
| States without recognition of Huerta as presi- 
dent, had been communicated to the Mexican 
minister of foreign affairs by Mr. John Lind, 
| who is acting as the President’s personal repre- 
| sentative. Mr. Lind was received as a private 
| citizen with no official standing in the Mexican 
capital. President Huerta, who at first refused 
to see Mr. Lind unless he came accredited 
| to the existing government, changed his mind, 
}and talked over the situation in a friendly 
| mood, but insisted on official recognition. 
| 
| 


VENEZUELA. — The Castro revolution 
seems to have been suppressed, for, on 
| August 18th, it was reported that the govern- 
ment troops had taken Coro, the capital of the 
state of Falcon, where the insurrection broke 
out, and that the revolutionary leaders had been 
killed in the fight. 


COPYR'T, HARRIS & EWING 


WILLIAM SULZER 
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Ps | EN. EDWARD F. JONES, who com- 


manded the Sixth Massachusetts Regi- 


| ment, the first volunteer regiment organized in 
/ \the Civil War, died, on August 14th, aged 


grooming time. The accompanying illustration 
from the Edison Monthly shows the vacuum- 
grooming set, which consists of a high-pressure 
vacuum fan directly connected with a one-sixth 
horse-power motor. The fan revolves in an 
aluminum case, to which the vacuum curry- 
comb is connected by means of a long hose. 
The new machine benefits the hostler, for he 
no longer runs the risk of infecting his lungs 
by breathing in the microbes of disease. 
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CURRENT: EVENTS 


PILGRIM MEMORIAL. —On August 

15th, the American ambassador dedicated 
a monument to the Pilgrim Fathers on the site 
of the pier at Southampton, England, from 
which they sailed on August 15th, 1620. The 
dedicatory ceremonies were preceded by a 
luncheon at which the Mayor of Southampton 
presided, and at which the Anglican Bishop of 
Winchester, non-conformist clergymen, and the 
consuls of all the nations represented at the 


| eighty-five years. He was in command of the 

regiment when it passed through Baltimore 
on its way to Washington, and was attacked 
in the streets of the city. He was welcomed 
| to the national capital by President Lincoln 
| with many thanks for his opportune arrival. 
From 1886 to 1891 he was lieutenant-governor 
of New York. e 


UGUST BEBEL, the distinguished Social- 
ist leader of the German Reichstag, died 
on August 13th, at the age of seventy-three 
| years. He had been a member of the Reichs- 
‘tag since 1867. He devoted himself to im- 
| Proving the condition of the working men of 
| his country, and many of the reforms that have 
| been brought about are said to be due to his 
agitation. He was so extreme in his methods 
that he came in conflict with the law more 
than once, serving, all told, fifty-seven months 
behind the bars. He used the enforced idle- 
ness to improve his education, and called the 
prisons his university. The party he founded 
grew from nothing, until it cast about four mil- 
lion votes at the last election. It is the largest 
single political party in Germany. 





The trial of Gov. William Sulzer of New | 
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SEP G com 
AMPBELL 
Camper ate 5. US 


justice to 


TOMATO 


start to finish. 


and in perfect condition. 


liness. 


faultless quality. 


money back tf not satisfied. 


Clam Bouillon 
Clam Chowder 
Consommé 
ulienne 

ock Turtle 
Mulligatawn 
Mutton Brot 
Vermicelli-Tomato 


Asparagus 
Beef 


“A rose from the garden; 
A breeze from the sea— 

As fresh and as fragrant 

That soup is to me.” 





product is used in its preparation. 
is sterilized after sealing, and by Aeat alone. 


Pure as sunshine! 


Yes, that is the only compari- 
son we know which expresses the 
facts truly and completely; the 
only comparison which does full 


Combed. 
OUP 


It is made pure and 4ept pure from 


Every material in it is sound and fresh 
Every process 
in its preparation is conducted with ut- 
most care and absolute scientific clean- 
It contains no coloring-matter; 
no preservative; nothing to impair its 
No meat nor meat- 


And it 


Why not enjoy this pure and nourish- 
ing soup on your table today? 


Your 


21 kinds—10c a can 


Ox -Tail 

Pea 

Pepper Pot 
Pnntanier 
Tomato 
Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 


Look for the red-and-white label 
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he DELAY 


SINALE BY U-ARWAS 
ice VanLeer Carric! 


THOUGHT to do a kindly deed, 
Time slipped away too fast, 

The deed is still undone, ah, me! 
My chance forever past. 


I meant to speak a cheering word, 
Before that word was said 

The idle world walked by, and now 
The friend I loved is dead. 





* © 


AFTER FOURSCORE YEARS. 


NE Sunday morn- 
O ing in the year 
1833, a family 
newly settled on the un- 
fenced prairies of Illinois, 
awoke to find that the 
cattle had strayed in the 
night. The boys were 
sent to find them, and as 
they started, their mother 
called to them, ‘‘ Boys, as 
you go, remember that it 
: is the Sabbath day !’’ 

Her husband heard her words, and they led 
him to think that the boys had not much to 
remind them that the Sabbath was different 
from other days. Accordingly, after they had 
returned with the cows, and had eaten their 
breakfast, he called his wife and children 
together, and had a simple household service 
of Bible-reading and prayer. 

Before another Sabbath he had found 
a way to have a regular religious service in 
that neighborhood. Some one owned a book 
of Payson’s sermons, and one of the neigh- 
bors was a good reader. Another could sing, 
and another was accustomed to offer public 
prayer. 

They began to hold morning service and an 
evening prayer-meeting in a private house. 
People came a long way to attend; there were 
more than twenty the first night. 

Next, they organized a little church, and in 
time they built a house of worship, a prim, 
dignified New England meeting-house, with a 
tall white spire. It stands at the cross-roads 
to this day. 

For eighty years the church has given its 
tone to the community. Not far away there is 
another neighborhood of a very different sort, 
and the contrast between the two is striking. 
In one, liquor is sold freely, and there have 
always been disorder, and rioting, and tragedy. 
In the other, the little church has kept the 
life of the people sweet, and clean, and whole- 
some. 

Not long ago the church celebrated its birth- 
day, and there was a surprising attendance 
from far and near. One of the charter members 
still lives; he was one of the boys who started 
out to find the cows that morning eighty years 
before. Others told of the great things that 
the church had done, but he remembered his 
mother’s call on that Sabbath morning—the 
seed from which so much had sprung. There 
was a deep hush over the congregation as he 
told the story of that morning; the assembled 








people seemed to hear in their midst that | q 


mother’s gentle voice of admonition. Through 
the little church she has been speaking for 
eighty years, and through it she yet speaketh. 
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HER PARISH. 


HEN Eliza Thomp- 
son began to work 
at Crawford & 


Daly’s, nineteen years ago, 
she was young, with friends 
and pleasures, and above 
all, hope—the dream of 
being happy some time; 
but the girls she knew 
left one by one, and the 
girls who took their places 
were harder and harder to 
get acquainted with, until 
she finally awoke to the 
bitter realization that they 
thought her “old.” They were not unkind; it 
simply did not occur to them that they could 
have anything in common with her. Saucy little 
Annette Fraser called her “Sister Thompson.” 
It did not exactly hurt—Annette’s sauciness never 
hurt. But she was lonely. 

A customer in beautiful furs came up to the 
counter. Eliza Thompson stepped forward, but 
Annette and Lou Stone were ahead of her. Lou 
won, and Annette turned away with a pout. 

“A good sale lost,’ she remarked. ‘She is the 
kind that buys things by the dozen. There’s one 
of your parish, Sister Thompson.” 

Sister Thompson turned. It was one of those 
customers who, somehow, always fell to her lot; 
the kind that bought one spool of twist or three 
buttons. It was hooks and eyes this time, and a 
darning-needle. Sister Thompson helped her 
patiently. 

“I waited for you,” the customer said, shyly. 
“You’re always so kind. Some of them don’t 
care when it’s just a few cents; and it makes you 
dread to ask—when you’re poor.’ 

The little shabby woman went away with 
her five-cent purchase. Sister Thompson looked 
after her with startled eyes. How stupid she had 
been not to see! 

The next six months were the happiest Eliza 





-| firm were very sorry; they recognized her years 





Thompson had had for a long time. There were 
so many poor and timid shoppers who came to 
the notion counter; to herself she called them by 
Annette’s saucy name—her parish. 

And then, without warning, the blow fell. The 


of faithful service, but her sales had fallen off, 
and they must cut down the force as the summer 
came on. 

Stunned and dismayed, Eliza Thompson faced 
a new terror. Somehow she had never before 
thought of discharge as a possibility. And it was 
the beginning of summer, when all the stores 
were “laying off.”” What should she do? In three 
days she looked ten years older. 

The fourth night there was a tap at the door. 

“Sister Thompson!” called Annette’s gay voice. 
“Why, Sister Thompson! Don’t, dear, don’t! 
Listen—youw’re coming back—do you hear? All 
the poor, and the halt, and the blind have been 
asking for you. Presently we began to count 
the times they asked, and then we told the boss. 
You'll get a letter to-morrow, but I wanted to tell 
you first!’ 

And so Eliza Thompson went happily back to 
her “parish.” 

= 


“HOTSTUFF” AND THE LION. 
Veen inte viet had been seen fre- 





quently in the vicinity of the A U 7 ranch, 
and the range-riders had found the half- 
eaten remains of several calves. There was keen 
rivalry among the cowboys concerning their skill 
with the lariat, and their dexterity had reached | 


such a pitch that the usual corral feats were com- 


monplace and uninteresting. This was the situa- 
tion at the ranch when Capt. James Barracliffe 
started out early one morning to visit a water-hole 
not far from the camp. He tells his story in the 
Wide World Magazine: 


I selected a pony called “Hotstuff” because he 
was not more than half-broken. Hotstuff’s buck- 
ing was due less to viciousness than to high spirits 
and after our usual tilt round the corral, we starte 
up the trail for the water-hole. , 

I had gone only a short distance when my atten- 
tion was attracted by what seemed, in the half- 
light of the dawn, to be a struggling calf. 

found upon a closer view that the animal was 
a calf, and that its struggles were its last, for a 
big mountain-lion had it by the throat. : 

o decide what to do took me hardly the time 
necessary to unsling the lariat from the saddle. 
I threw out the loop to be sure there were no 
kinks in it, and urged Hotstuff toward the beast. 
The lion resented my approach by snarls that were 

uite terrifying to the Pony, and it was only by 
riding in a circle and working nearer at each cir- 
cuit that I was able to make a throw. The lion 
dodged the loop several times, but I finally got 
it squarely round his neck. e reared up, and 
began to claw desperately at the rope. 

otstuff jumped and whirled round, and as I 
passed the rope behind me, to get it on the Oppo. 
site side of the pony, it caught under his tail. at 
was — could not stand, so with a squeal 
and a jump, he was off, bucking as hard as he 
knew how. I had looped the rope round the horn 
of the saddle, and the pony kept me so busy that I 
had no time to release it. 

Everything might have gone well had not Hot- 
stuff suddenly = ny into a prairie-dog hole. 
Down we went with a crash. I was thrown clear 
of the saddle, turned a somersault, and landed on 
my back. 

otstuff scrambled to his feet unhurt, and 
= g another glimpse of the lion, started off like 

8 


a shot. 

At the first jump the rope jerked the big cat 
through the air as if he had been shot front a cata- 
pult. He came straight for me, his mouth wide | 
open and every claw extended; but I got only a | 
sharp rap from the end of his tail as it w upped by | 
me. The next instant he took another - igious | 
leap as Hotstuff tore off down the trail, straight | 
for the camp. Fora while the lion kept his feet | 
fairly well, but I knew that Hotstuff would never 
stop running as long as there was a live lion on | 
the end of the rope. | 

It seemed but a moment when I heard yells and | 

istol-shots from the camp. got to my feet, 
eeling pretty stiff from the jolt I had received, and 
hurried down the trail. } 
Stretched out in the corral lay the lion, stone- 
ead. The boys were eagerly measuring and ex- 
amining him, while Hotstuff, still breathing hard 
and trembling with fright, stood by. 
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PUT TO FLIGHT BY HORNETS. 


OL. John S. Mosby, commander of the Par- 
* tisan Rangers, who gave such dashing | 

service to the Southern cause fifty years 
ago, is living now in the city of Washington. One 
of the really amusing incidents that passed under 
his notice during the war he told not long ago to a 
friend of The Companion. 


In the summer of 1864, when Gen. Phil Sheridan | 
was in the valley of the Shenandoah, he found 
himself much harassed by Mosby, who was con- 
tinually cutting off his supply-trains. An army 
cannot fight on an empty stomach, and Mosby 
knew it. He also knew how, with his small force, 
to neutralize the strength of an army more than 
five times his number; for by rushing from point 
to point and making his sudden attacks miles 
apart, he kept a;large proportion of the Union 
troops in constant chase of him. 

One bright vege oe Mosby heard that a long | 
supply-train was win ing its way down the valley. | 
By noon the Rangers, in their gray uniforms, were | 

athered at the forks of the valley pike, watching | 
or the head of the wagon-train to appear. | 

Presently a cloud of dust was seen rising far up 
the road, and as the wind blew it aside, the Con- 
federates caught sight of a line of men in blue 
escorting a caravan of lumbering wagons drawn | 
by mules. Instantly Mosby gave the order to run | 
a little howitzer up on the side of a hill and un- | 
limber it. As soon as the gun had opened fire, the | 
rest of the men were to make a cavalry charge, | 
and throw the train into confusion. | 

The Rangers jerked the gun into position, and | 
began to swab it out. Suddenly the man with | 
the swab gave a shrill yell, seized the seat of his 
pantaloons, and fled down the hill and out into the 
road. Almost in the same moment the other man 
at the gun abandoned it; he seemed to be fighting 
at the air as he disappeared over a stone wall. | 

The sutler’s wagons were creeping nearer, and 
Mosby did not know what to think of such extraor- 
dinary conduct. He ordered four more men to the 

un; but hardly had they reached it when they, } 
00, yelled, began to beat the air madly with their 
hats, and took to flight. 

Spurring his horse over the stone wall, Mosby 
rode toward the gun, but his stay was short. The | 
howitzer stood just over a hornet’s nest, and those | 
busy insects were resenting the intrusion. They 
had repelled the invaders on foot, and now they | 
swarmed on Mosby’s horse till the maddened | 
animal tore off down the pike onarun. Then they 
turned their attention to the rest of the troop. 

Their attack was so vicious that the Rangers 
gave up any idea of standing by the gun. ney 





| 





scattered far and wide, and it was an hour before 
fees returned. When they did, the wagon-train 
had safely vanished in the distance. Sothe hornets 
saved the day for Sheridan. 
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LFINS of the autumn night, 
Gather! gather! work’s to do: 
There’s the toadstool, plump and white, 
To be lifted into view; 
And the ghost-flower, like a light, 
To be dight, 
And washed white with moon and dew; 
While the frog, 
From the bog, 
Watchmans us with “All is right!’ 





Ouphes, come help the spider spin, 
Stretch his webs for mist and moon; 
Rim with rounded rain, or, thin, 
Curve into a frosty lune: 
Lift the mushroom’s rosy chin, 
Help it win 
Through the leaves that lie aboon ; 
While the cricket 
In the thicket 
Makes its faery fiddle din. 


Brim the lichen-cups with rain; 
Blow to feather the goldenrods; 
Help the touch-me-nots, astrain 
To explode their ripened pods, 
Sow their pattering seed again; 
Help to stain 
Every freckled flower that nods; 
While with glee, 
In its tree, 
Chants the owl its wild refrain. 


Drop the acorn in its place; 
Split and spill the chestnuts’ burs; 
Trail the weeds with pixy lace 
Of the moony gossamers; 
And with tricksy colors trace 
Form and face 
Of each leaf the wildwood stirs; 
While the fox, 
Mid the rocks, 
Barks, or times with ours his pace. 


Elfin, ouphe, and imp, and gnome, 
Ye who house the bumblebee, 
Ride the slow snail to its home, 
Wrap the worm up silkenly ; 
Ye who guard the wild bee’s comb, 
And the dome 
Of the hornets in the tree, 
Hear the call— 
One and all 
Gather! gather! autumn’s come! 


® 
PAINTING UNDER THE SEA. 


HILE some artists strive to express them- 
selves through strange and fantastic | 


picture forms, others seek a fresh and 
individual art amidst novel environment. The 
latest place for the painter to set up his easel is 
under water. Mr. Z. H. Pritchard, whose work is 
described in the Scientific American, first con- 
ceived the idea of submarine sketching when he 
was a boy. 


He made a pair of water-tight goggles similar 
to those that the pearl-divers of the South Seas 
wear. It was at 
boat with his helpers, find a suitable 
by means of a glass-bottomed box, and descend 
by means of weights hooked to his waist. Then 
he would make mental 
notes of the rock forma- 
tions and the vegetation, 
ascend, and paint them. 
But Mr. Pritchard found 
this method unsatisfac- 
tory, for he wanted to 
make actual sketches 
below the surface. 

At Tahiti, after many 
experiments, he discov- 


surface. He soaked ex- 





in cocoanut-oil,and drew 


before Fritz a small bank, and said, “Accept the 
———- of my bank as your birthday gift, brother 
Z 


“I thank you,” Fritz replied to each of the seven 
brothers and sisters. Then the father and mother 
offered larger banks, with the same words: 

“Accept my bank, ns | son, as your birthday 
gift,”’ and Fritz answered: 

“I thank you, my fadder,” and “I thank you, my 
mudder.” There were no gleeful exclamations, 
no cries of joy, no planning for some a 
treasure. hen the ceremony of presenting the 
banks was over, they were all removed from the 
table, and dinner was resumed. After dinner, a 
curious little lass asked Fritz: 

“What you going to do with all your money? 
Buy a pony, or an automobile ?” 

“Naw,” answered Fritz, indifferently. 

“Then what?” 

“Give it to Jake,’”’ came the answer. 

-— do you give it to him for?” asked the 


| child. 


“He gets the next birthday.’ 

“Then what does he do with it? Buy a horse, 
or a boat?” 

“Naw.” 

“Then what?” 

“He gives it to Heinrich.” 

“What for?” 

“He gets the next birthday.” 

“Then he buys a steamboat, I guess?” quizzed 
the child. 

“Naw, Marguerite gets the next birthday, and 
she gets the bank,” said Fritz. 

“Does it keep on going round that way?” asked 
the child. 

“Naw, it stops at mudder. She gets the last 
birthday this year, and she keeps all the banks,” 
explained Fritz. 

“Then you stop giving banks?” 

“Naw. It goes so each year, and each year 
mudder gets the banks, ’cause she comes out last, 
and she puts him out to interest, in der big bank 
down-town.” Fritz began to look interested. 

“And that is all you ever get out of your bank ?” 
asked the child. 

“Naw.” Fritz looked sad again. 

**What then ?”’ 

“We gets it all back, as heirs, when mudder 
don’t have no more birthdays.” 

wo then I know you'll spend it!” cried the 
child. 
“Naw, we puts him then into some business,” 
replied Fritz, stolid and indifferent as at the be- 
ginning. 
& 
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tra heavy drawing-paper | 


NAPOLEON AND THE GRENADIER. 


T was at an improvised review in the presence 
| of the enemy that Napoleon for the first time 

granted pensions to simple soldiers, and named 
them Chevaliers of the Empire, and members of 
| the Legion of Honor. Later, the chiefs of divi- 
sion always conferred the distinctions, but the 
emperor permitted the soldiers who believed that 
they deserved the honor to present their claims 
to himself in person. So it happened that an old 
grenadier, who had made the campaigns of Italy 
and Egypt, not having been honored by his chief, 
sought the emperor and asked for the cross. 


“But,” said Napoleon, “what have you done to 
| deserve this recompense ?” 
“It was I, sire, who, in the desert of Jaffa on a 
| pe | of frightful heat, presented you with a water- 
| melon.’ 
| “I thank you again for it, but a of fruit is 
| not worth the cross of the Legion of Honor.” 
| ‘The grenadier, excited almost to the point of 
paroxysm, cried aloud, “Eh, and do you count m 
| wounds for nothing? My seven wounds receive 
| on the bridge of Arcole, at Lodi, at Castiglione, at 
| the Pyramids, at St. Jean d’Acre, at Austerlitz, 
| at Friedland, eleven campaigns in taly, in Egypt, 
in Austria, in Prussia, in Poland, in— 
But the emperor, paesrepers him and laugh- 
ingly a be | of his language, cried, 
| “Ta! ta! ta! How you fly intoa peegee when you 
come to the essential points! That’s where you 
should have begun; that’s worth much more than 
| your melon—I make you Chevalier of the Empire, 
with a pension of twelve hundred francs. Are 
you content ?” 
| “But, sire, I prefer the cross.” , 
“You have both, since I make you Chevalier.” 
“1 would rather have the cross.” ’ 
The honest grenadier would not depart, and it 
| was with great difficulty he was made to under- 


rst his custom to go out in a | Stand that the title of Chevalier of the Empire 
SE teeee” | carried with it that of the Legion of Honor. He 


| was satisfied on this point only when the emperor 
| had fastened the decoration on his breast, and he 
| was infinitely more pleased by that than by the 
pension of twelve hundred francs. 


* & 


INVENTING A SURNAME. 


OREIGNERS often make curious changes 
in their names when they come to this coun- 
try. A physician in a Massachusetts town 


ered a way of making | Was called to attend the wife of an operative in 
a water-proof drawing | one of the cotton factories. The man’s nation- 


ality puzzled the physician a good deal, for al- 
though his name was Nison, which sounded 


off the surplus oil. When the paper was dry, he | Swedish, he was of an unmistakable French- 


fastened it to a sheet of plate glass with surgeons’ 
tape, in order that water might not ooze under the 
paper and wrinkle it. The next -— was to get 
some semisolid oil crayons adapted to use under 
water, and finally a diving- 

suit. Thus equipped, he was x se 
able to descend and com- § 
plete his sketch at a sitting, 
while the wonderful fish of 
the tropic waters crowded 
about him, filled with curi- 
osity at this strange inva- 
sion of their world. 

On the floor of the ocean, 
Mr. Pritchard declares, you 
seem to see rivers, lakes, 
and waterfalls — illusions 
that are caused_ by the 
Goaming sand. The color 
scheme is in the lowest keys, 
and passes from deep indigo 








and purple into the peer, delicate tints of pale 


greens, grays, and yel 
the sky, and then only by looking directly upward, 


becomes a gigantic silver mirror, that reflects the | 


silent cities of coral and the grotesque figure of 
the diver. 
e & 


FRITZ’S BIRTHDAY GIFTS. 
F renin birthday was an event. All the chil- 


dren in the neighborhood were invited. Fritz | 
| thousand lives. 


himself seemed to take little interest in the 
preparations, but he was a stolid child, anyway. 
The dinner was excellent. The table was lighted 
with ten candles; the cake had ten mounds of 
frosting, like little hills, on it. Ten children sat at 


table with him, besides his brothers and sisters | 


and father and mother. The children were curi- 
ous to know what presents Fritz was to receive. 
One asked: 

“What will your own folks give you?” 

“Wait und see,” stolidly replied Fritz. 

“When will you get it?” asked another. 

“At dinner, after soup,” again replied Fritz, 
without enthusiasm. 

When the time came, each of the family placed 


ows. The diver rarely sees | 





| Canadian type. 


“How does your name happen to be Nison?” 
asked the doctor. “You are French-Canadian, 
are you not?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Nison, “I am French, and 
was born in Quebec. My real name is Beausoleil, 
but when I came down here to work, the other 
men in the factory had so much trouble in pro- 
nouncing my name that I translated it into Eng- 
lish. ‘Beau’ means ‘nice,’ and ‘soleil’ means ‘sun.’ 
I put these two words together, and spelled them 
in the easiest way. Every one can pronounce 
‘Nison.’ ” 

® & 


WHEN MARRIAGE WAS TRULY 


A LOTTERY. 


AST year, when there was a severe famine in 
China, a charitable young lady who belonged 
to the family of a high official aided the 


for at a moderate angle the surface of the water | S“fferers after a singular fashion. : 


She propesed that thirty thousand lottery tickets 
should be sold for one dollar each, the prize to be 
her own hand in marriage. Of the proceeds, 
she was to keep $5,000 for her dowry, and give 
the remainder for famine relief. The plan was 
actually carried out, and it is to be hoped that the 
young lady got a satisfactory husband from the 
draw. At any rate, she can have the satisfaction 
of knowing that her self-sacrifice saved several 


* & 


GASTRONOMY, NOT GRAMMAR. 


HE story is told in the Boston Herald of a 

teacher in one of the city schools who wrote 

on the blackboard these words: “The toast 
was drank in silence.” ; 

“Can any one tell me what the mistake in this 
sentence is?” she inquired. 

The pupils pondered. Then a little girl held up 
her hand, and at a nod from the teacher went to 
the board and wrote the following correction: 

“The toast was ate in silence.” 

















HOW GRANT 


EARNED HIS CALF. , 
BY E. W. FRENTZ. 
RANT Norcross had 

come with his father and 

mother to spend a month 
in Tilton on his grandfather’s 
farm. 
Strange sounds met his ears 
on the first morning. The 
roosters wakened him. From 
the edge of the woods a crow 
was calling, and somewhere 
near the barn a cow was bel- 
lowing at the top of her voice. 

Close under the window was 

still another noise that Grant 
could not quite make out until 
he got up. Then he saw that 
on the other side of the orchard 
wall there was a calf tied to 
an iron stake driven into the 
ground. Every time the cow 
called, the calf tried to answer. 
What the cow said was hard to 
understand, but what the calf 


: 
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said was, ‘‘Ma-a, when will 
breakfast be ready ?’’ 

Grant hurried down to the 
yard to see his grandfather feed 
the stock. His two cousins, 
boys about his own age, were 
already up and busy at the 
milking. 

‘*Why does the cow keep 
making such a noise?’’ asked 
Grant. 

‘* Because I’ve just taken 
her calf away from her,’’ his grandfather | 
answered. ‘‘We have got to teach the calf to 
drink. ’’ 


LABOR DAY IN 


That the partridge is sounding for workers 


tail stood out straight like a ramrod. Then | 
the tail kinked up, the fore legs moved back, | 
and with a glad leap, the calf thrust half of | 
**Can’t I do it?’ her head into the pail. | 
His two cousins, George and Frank, laughed, | The head came out white to the eyes with 
and even his grandfather smiled. ‘‘I’m afraid | milk. Then, looking Grant square in the face, | 
you wouldn’t find it a very easy job, or a very | the calf blew a mighty ‘‘ Whoosh !’’ that 
pleasant one, at first,’? he answered. ‘‘It takes | completely spattered him from head to foot. | 


For the Labor-day show of each wonderful trade 





THE FOREST. 


BY L. J. BRIDGMAN. 
Have you heard in September the boom of the drum Of the forest? 


to come 


~ 





— = 


It must be a jolly parade! 
But just how they keep step is a puzzle to me. 
With their four, six, and eight legs, they hardly agree. 


HOW HE SPENT HIS MONEY. 


BY AGNES LEE. 


NE day Caspar Locke burst into the | 
house, and called, ‘‘Mother, Uncle Ed- 
ward has given me eight dollars !’’ 


Ty 7 . . . 
‘“*‘Uncle Edward is generous,’’ said his 


he was little Nic Ceroni. He tossed from side 
to side on his hot mattress ; the air was stifling. 
Everywhere voices seemed gathering, rising, 
calling, ‘‘Where is the fan? Where is the 


a great deal of patience and not a little grit.’’ | Grantset the pail down to wipe the milk out of | mother. ‘‘What are you going to do with the | fan?’’ 


pe 


is 
7 
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DRAWN BY GEORGE AVISON 


THE CALF BRACED HER FEET STUBBORNLY. 


his eyes, and hearing a low laugh, turned, and | 
saw that the whole family were watching him. | 
He dipped his finger again into the milk, | 
and held it toward the calf’s mouth. This | 
time it was the calf’s hind legs that moved. 
They went up into the air, and her head went 
down, but only far enough to hit Grant fair | 
in the pit of the stomach and knock him flat | 
on his back, with the milk-pail on top. | 


‘*But I can be patient, and I know I’ve got 
grit. Do let me try, grandfather. ’’ 

The old man turned a kindly eye on Grant’s 
eager face. There was something about it 
that he liked—a good, clean chin and a well- 
shaped mouth. ‘‘Well,’’ he said, at length, 
**T’ll tell you what I will do. If you can teach 
the calf to drink without beating her or losing 
control of your temper, I will give her to you 
for your own, to keep or to sell, or do anything | 
else with that you please. ’’ grandfather, still laughing, said, ‘‘Well, my 

Grant rushed joyfully into the house and | boy, going to give it up?’’ 
asked his grandmother to tell him what to do. | ‘No, sir,’’ said Grant. 
The next morning he got a milk-pail, put| more milk.’’ 
about two quarts of milk into it, and started! It was not that day or the next, or even the | 
for the barn-yard. | first or the second week, that Grant earned his 

‘*You had better put on an old apron!’’ his | calf. It took a long time and cost much hard 
grandmother called; but that seemed too girl-| work. One day the calf stepped in the pail, 
ish, and Grant kept on as if he had not heard. | and sent all the milk splashing over Grant’s 
The calf braced her feet stubbornly when he} feet and legs. Sometimes she would slap him 
tried to get her into the orchard. He set the | across the face with her tail, sometimes try to 
pail down, and called, ‘‘So, Boss! Here, | swallow his whole hand, and at other times 
Boss!’’ as he had heard his cousins do. But) run round him two or three times, until the 
the calf did not move. | chain bound both of them tight to the iron stake. 

Grant crept nearer. His grandmother had Then one day the calf began to drink as 
told him not to be afraid; that a calf was a/ soon as he put the pail under her nose, and 
gentle little creature that would not bite, and | there was no more trouble. 
could not hook, since she had no horns. When When he told his grandfather, the old gen- 
he was within reach, he put the pail under the | tleman said, ‘‘Well, Grant, you have earned 
calf’s nose, dipped his finger in the milk, and your calf. But you have done something a 
placed it in the calf’s mouth. He was half- | great deal bigger.’’ 
afraid that she would bite, after all. | ‘**Why, grandpa, what do you mean?’’ 

But the calf did not bite. For a moment she Phos ‘He that ruleth his spirit is better than | 
did nothing but hold Grant’s finger. She stood | he that taketh a city,’’’ his grandfather | 
with all four feet spread wide apart, and her | answered. | 





**T came after some 


| 





money ?’’ 

Caspar’s eyes shone. ‘‘I have 
wanted to have an electric fan, 
you know, like the one father has 
in his office. ’’ 

‘*But, Caspar,’’ said Mrs. Locke, 
‘‘why should you want it? Your | 
father works in the hot city, and | 
he needs his. Your windows over- | 
look cool, deep Lake Michigan, 
and you have lake breezes all day 
and all night. Why, my dear boy, 
I can think of ever so many things 
that would give you greater pleas- | 
ure than an electric fan.’’ 

‘*Well, it isn’t only for the breeze 
that I want it,’’ argued Caspar. 
‘** Just imagine the fun of seeing it 
whiz round, and of hearing it purr 
softly, like a kitten !’’ 

‘Think it over carefully, dear, ’’ 
said Mrs. Locke. ‘‘I have just 
come from Galt Court and little 
Nic. ’’ 

‘*Is he any better?’’ asked 
Caspar, anxiously. 

‘*No,’”’ said Mrs. Locke. ‘‘He 
might grow stronger if only he 
could have fresh air. But that | 
seems impossible in Galt Court, 
where the sun beats down upon the 
roof of the top tenement where he 
lies. You saw him yesterday. 
You know how weak and worn he is.’’ 

Caspar went out and sat a long time by the 
lake. He was saying to himself, ‘‘No, I can’t 
do it! I know I am selfish; I have longed and 
longed for the fan, and now I mean to have it 
for my own. No—I can’t give it up! I shall 
go down-town with father the first thing in the | 
morning, and bring it home at noon.’’ 

That night the city seemed breathless. 


Cas- 


When Grant went back to the house, his| par went to bed early, and he dreamed that | whiz and hear it purr! 


ff ape 


And this dream faded into another. He 
dreamed that he had bought the electric fan, 
and that it was in his room, just over his bed; 
breeze upon breeze swept over him, making 


| everything sweet and refreshing, giving him a 


delicious feeling of chill. And one voice over 
the bed seemed to purr: 

**T am the fan! I am the fan!’’ And 
Caspar whispered back, ‘‘I always knew that 
you would be wonderful !’’ 

Heawoke. All was very dark where he lay. 
Cool air was blowing softly through the room; 
but nothing stirred above the bed. And then 
he realized that it had been, not the fan, but 
the great, cool lake, which had sent him its 
freshness. 

At the breakfast-table in the morning Caspar 
was quiet and thoughtful. When Mr. Locke 
was ready to go into town, he called out, 
‘*Come, Caspar, boy! Have you forgotten 
your trip with me?’’ Caspar ran for his hat, 
and soon they were off. 

It was almost one o’clock when Mrs. Locke 
looked out of the window. ‘‘ How late he is!’’ 
she thought. ‘‘He should have been back an 
hour ago!’’ She went to the door, and stepped 
out into the path. In the distance she saw 
her little son hurrying homeward. 

She expected to see him carrying a package, 
but he was empty-handed. She walked to meet 
him. ‘‘Why, I was growing anxious about 
you,’’ she said. ‘‘What kept you so long? 
And where is your package? Didn’t you buy 


| the fan?’’ 


‘Yes, I bought it,’’ came Caspar’s reply. 
‘*But I stopped on the way home to take it to 
Nie Ceroni. And, O mother, that kind little 
old man who makes brushes in the flat below 
Nie is going to run a cord from his shop up 
through Nic’s window! And, mother, do let 
us go over there this afternoon! It will be all 
set up by that time, and we can watch it 
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HER COSTUMES. 


BY NANCY BYRD TURNER. 


Watch Miss Earth when it is time for her to dress for fall; 
Russet red her petticoats, shiny gold her shawl; 
Scarlet at her waist and throat, yellow in her hair. 


Ever see the like of her, saucy - 


faced and fair ? 


She’s put her springtime duds away, lacy things and sweet; 
She'll lay her summer drapery by, and change from head to feet. 


Hems and tucks and ruffles new, 
She'll be kneeling at the streams, 
Watch Miss Earth a little while. 


like an eager elf, 
looking at herself. 
She will change again 


To dazzling robe of crystal white with a sparkling train, 
Diamonds on her breast and brow, coronet of pearl; 


But any way she dresses, she’s such a pretty girl! 
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Questions about the contents of this 
ly department will be gladly answered 





FRESHMAN YEAR. 


eee 
to every new ex- 
perience, with its 
problems, new environ- 
ment, social contacts, 
and fresh developments. 
Strange as it may seem, 
it is not the new adjust- 
ments that make the 
new year hard, but the 
new freedom. It takes 
wisdom and experience 
to know how to use 
freedom. 

Consider, for example, the use of time in board- 
ing-school or college. Virtually all of it belongs 
to the student herself. She has no demands made 
upon her such as are made at home. And because 
of this hitherto unknown freedom, she is called 
upon to make choices and decisions never before 
required of her. 

She is now free to choose her own associates 
—something that the girl at home cannot ordinarily 
do. There her associates are largely determined 
by neighborhood or church or school—friends 
more or less from the same environment. The 





greatest danger a girl in school or college has | embroidery silk. After cutting the collar either 


to face may lie in her associates, for they 
will do much to shape her life. Instruct- 
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parents and friends at home, their pride, and their 
sacrifice in sending her to school, and she is less 
likely to have a good time at the expense of 
their happiness. A good time bought in that way 
is indeed bought at too high a price. 


* 


PRACTICAL COLLARS FOR THE 
SCHOOLGIRL’S FROCK. 


COLLAR, upon which depends much of the 
A effectiveness and charm of the entire cos- 
tume, is the finishing touch of, the waist. 
The three collars illustrated, although alike in 
general cut and style, are not at all alike when 
finished. By means of them the school frock can 
be given the effect of newness at almost no 
expense, and with very little effort. Odds and 
ends of linen, lawn, and silk, apparently useless, 
can nearly always be fashioned into attractive 
neck wear. 

Illustration one shows what can be done with 
a straight strip of rather coarse linen, eight by 
eighteen inches in size. To add color, choose 
rather intense hues for the small embroidered dots 
—green, yellow, blue, black, and red. Finish the 
simple crocheted border in red and green, one 
row of each—a good way to use left-overs of 


president, and pinned on the wall, or on a screen 
in-a good light. The president—or critic—takes 
time to look at the compositions carefully, and then 
discusses each one in turn. It is a good plan to 
have a large piece of paper pinned up beside the 
compositions, so that special points can be illus- 
trated before the club, for paper and soft charcoal 
are better than a blackboard and chalk. 

The subject of “A Picnic” requires the making 
of a “figure composition” ; and although any girl 
who has made landscape compositions can under- 
stand the rules that underlie any kind of outdoor 
arrangement, the introduction of figures into a 
picture calls for the observance of other rules. 

In using figures, the action that they make in 
relation to the rest of the picture is of great impor- 
tance; you should determine first, in What part of 
the composition the interest is to be centered, and 
arrange the figures and their action in such a way 
that the eye is carried naturally to that spot, and 
the interest held there. Do not, in the case of “A 
Picnic” have a person in one corner of the picture 
catching fish, in the next corner, some one bending 
over a fire, and in still another corner, one or two 
persons unpacking a lunch-basket. The result of 
such an arrangement would be a complete lack 
of unity. 

Remember that every good composition should 
have a line or design carried out consistently 
through the entire picture. The effect is 
gained, not by separating the figures and 





ors and upper-class girls see this, and say, 
“Oh, So-and-so has got in with the wrong 
set of girls! They will never give her the 
strengthening and uplifting influence she 
needs.” 

First of all, then, in this matter of friend- 
ship, go slow. Real friendship, like scholar- 
ship, is a thing long in the making. Do not 
think a person “perfectly lovely” after a 
ten-minute conversation. Hold yourself in 
reserve, and do not give everything, even 
unbounded admiration, in the beginning. 
If possible, have a pleasant acquaintance 
with some older student or instructor. A 
wise older person can often give valuable 
advice. A girl need not be afraid of obtru- 
ding herself because the older person is 
older. Probably the older woman is quite 
as much afraid of her, and if the girl only 
knew it, very glad to come into contact with 
some one younger than herself. And she 
will understand the difficulties a freshman 
has to meet. 

Do not be discouraged or think yourself 
unattractive because you do not make a 
bosom friend in the first two weeks. Friend- 
ships at first are incidental to the main object 
of your presence in school. In the begin- 
ning it is better to err on the side of having 
these new social contacts take too little 
time, rather than too much. Above dll, 








beware of the girls whose chief business is 








putting them into corners to fill up space, 
but by “massing” them as much as possible 
into a few telling groups. Avoid having a 
line of heads come on the same level, and try 
to break uninteresting lines in the back- 
ground by placing the figures in front of 
them—of course with as much regard as 
possible to the perspective of the scene. 

At the meetings of the club the composi- 
tions should be criticized with regard to 
these principles more than with regard to 
the accuracy of the figure-drawing or the 
perfection of the execution. Any medium 
may be used, but for girls just starting, 
charcoal and soft pencil are the best with 
which to gain a simple, strong effect. 

If a girl has only a vague idea how to 
make even a rough sketch of a human figure, 
she should use real people as models, or if 
that is out of the question, photographs. 
Many illustrators use photographs to draw 
from; you can get from them a very good 
idea of the proportions, action, and big 
masses of light and shade. 

As regards light and shade, or values, you 
have a wide choice of effects to use in your 
composition. If you are drawing outdoors 
on a sunny day, remember to have the sun 
shine from the same direction on all the 
objects, and to use the shadow shapes in 
composing the arrangement, as much as 
the objects from which the shadows are 








to have a good time. Frequently these 
students have such a glorious time that they 
are dropped by the way. If you do find yourself 
entangled in friendships you wish you had not 
made, break them off, no matter how hard it is 
todo so. Do not let good nature or pity, or even 
affection, lead you to continue friendships that 
may lead you into serious unpleasantness. 

The way life comes to a girl in school will depend 
upon her own attitude of mind. If she is looking 
for positive things, she will get positive results. 
The student who is looking for difficulties at the 
very outset of her school life will find them. Yet 
as the freshman probably will be homesick, it is 
best for her to expect to be. Homesickness at 
school is like seasickness at sea: a necessary evil 
for some, but not one that is incurable. 

The only real danger in homesickness is that 
the girl may give way to her trouble, and so not 
only lose her chance of a good education, but also 
weaken her power of coping with difficulties. The 
homesick girl, too, is losing valuable time in her 
work and in her opportunities. It may help her 
to remember the seniors who think that they can 
never again be happy because they have to leave 
school or college! 

One reason for homesickness is egotistical. The 
girl has ceased to be the center of her own group. 
She has become one of many, she feels lost, and 
thinks that she is of no use to any one. The best 
remedy is to think less of herself and more of the 
opportunities all about her. 

Many girls when they go to school are thrown 
for the first time on their own responsibility with 
regard to taste in dress, taste in furnishing a room, 
taste in amusements, and even in the choice of 
studies. Try not todo too much. Even if you do 
nothing else, three things you must have: time for 
work, time to be outdoors, and time for sleep. With 
the time that is left, it is good sense for the girl to 
do what she pleases, and to be doubly certain that 
it is what she pleases. 

The aim of undergraduate work in any advanced 
schuol or college is to give a general knowledge 
of many subjects and something like mastery of 
one or two. In the selection of her studies, the 
student has some freedom of judgment. She 
should not abuse her freedom by deliberately 
choosing what is easiest without regard to what is 
suited to her needs, her abilities, or her aims. 
Why should a girl plan to use her parents’ money 
to go to college, and then try to see from how much 
work she can escape? 

Much going away destroys the continuity of 
study, makes a “break,” and takes the student 
out of the atmosphere of work. It might be asked 
of some students whether they come to college in 
order to go home, or go home in order to come to 
college! 

In her own mind every girl should have some 
objective point, some aim in working, toward 
which each day should tell. Such an aim will keep 


her from extravagance in every way, in nervous 
energy, 
with an aim is far more likely 


in speech, in spending money. A girl 
to consider her 





on the warp or the woof of the material, baste 
under the bottom and sides one-eighth inch. Add 
a straight fold for the neck-band. Then crochet 
through the turned-under edges, as follows: 

ist row.—1 single crochet, *3 chains, 1 single 
crochet—the second one-quarter inch from the 
first single crochet; repeat from * to end. 

2d row.—1 single crochet over chain of previous 
row, *4 chains, 1 single crochet in 1st chain of four, 
1 chain, 1 single crochet over next 3d chain of pre- 
vious row; repeat from * to end. 

Remove basting threads. 

Illustration two shows a similar collar, made 
from a straight strip of silk, five and one-half by 
sixteen inches, with a vest made from two strips, 
three by eleven inches each. The collar is lined 
with lawn, with the edges of both silk and lawn 
turned in to meet each other. Machine-stitching 
in colored sewing silk (green on white in this 
instance) makes a very effective tailored finish. 
French knots three-quarters of an inch apart fur- 
ther ornament the collar. 

Illustration three shows what can be done with 
a sheer piece of lawn, seven by sixteen inches in 
size, and a yard of narrow lace. The lace is added 
by hand to the cut edge of the collar, either in the 
simple French overhand stitch or the roll-whipped 
edge. The dainty dots of mercerized cotton, 
brown, yellow, green, and blue, placed together in 
clusters, add just the right touch of color. 

Pick-up work of this practical kind is quite as 
attractive and absorbing as the ever handy center- 
piece, and will add much to the attractiveness of 
the schoolgirl’s every-day appearance. 


* © 


A COMPOSITION CLUB. 


HIS is certainly the day of clubs; sewing 

clubs, reading clubs, and cooking clubs; 

nearly every taste common to a number of 
girls is sooner or later made the basis of an organ- 
ization. Why not, then, a composition club? 

It will have to be small, for only girls interested 
in sketching will care to belong; but even if only 
five or six girls in a town join in a club for making 
compositions, they will derive enough pleasure 
and benefit from it to make it worth while. 

A leader or president is really the only officer 
needed. For that office, the girl who has had the 
most experience in drawing and making composi- 
tions should be chosen. It may be possible to 
interest some older person, with more ability and 
knowledge than any of the club members, to 
act as a critic; but if not, the most efficient mem- 
ber can lead the weekly or fortnightly meetings. 

The first meeting should determine the few 
simple by-laws needed, and assign a subject for a 
composition to be made by each member before 
the next meeting. A small fine may be imposed on 
any one who fails to hand in her sketch at that time. 

Suppose the subject is “‘A Picnic”: at the next 





meeting the compositions are handed to the 


cast. 

In a “tonal” effect, you can use masses of 
gray, black and white, and so place these values 
that they balance and compose with reference 
to the whole composition. If you are making 
a composition of shapes and lines only, the idea of 
values—that is, light and shadow—may be entirely 
neglected. For the beginner, that is probably the 
best way to practise at first. 

After the compositions have been criticized by 
the president and discussed by the members, a 
subject for the next meeting should be decided on. 
The rest of the meeting can be spent in any way 
that suggests itself—in looking at photographs of 
pictures, in reading aloud a chapter of some good 
book on art, or in enjoying refreshments. 

If at the end of a few months enough good 
compositions have been made, the members can 
arrange an interesting exhibition of them. 


* © 


HAIR - NETS. 


T= article deals with both the ornamental 
and the practical side of hair-nets. The two 
nets illustrated were made of silver cord, and 
designed for “party” wear. The long, slender 
net is really a form of hair bandeau, to be worn, 
slightly spread, across the front and sides of the 





head, a little less tightly drawn than a band of 
ribbon. The larger net is to be worn loosely over 
the low coiled hair at the nape of the neck; or 
in a quaint fashion, over the crown of the head. 
It should extend from (but not include) the low 
coil at the base of the head, over the smooth part 
of the hair, to within an inch of the front, so 
as to leave a fringe or fluff of hair loose upon the 
forehead. Either style is becoming to a young 
girl. 

Sometimes pearl beads are adjusted on the 
silver cord, one bead at each knot: These im- 
ported novelties in the way of nets are expensive, 
principally because they are hand-made. The girl 
with time, a little 
patience, but not 
necessarily with 
muchskill, can easily 
make one. 

Decide on the 
length of the net; 
double it; then add 
one-half again for the take-up of the knots, 
which will increase in proportion to the size of the 
cord. It may be wise to experiment with several 
overhand knots, in order to find out the approxi- 
mate take-up. Work over a slender pencil, knit- 
ting-needle, or coarse cord fastened taut. Place 
the doubled center of the cord downward under 
the cross-bar (needle, pencil, or cord); bring the 
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two ends over the bar and down through the 
loop; pull tight. 

Place four of these strands over the cross-bar 
(for the slender net). Then tie the second strand 
of the first pair to the first strand of the second 
pair, with either an overhand or a square knot 
(see illustrations). The distance between knots 
should be five-eighths of aninch. Make alternate 
knots in alternate rows. When it is long enough, 
finish it or cut it off just below the knots. Gather 
the knots together and conceal them under a fancy 
button, made of cord crocheted (single crochets) 
overaheavy ring. Finish the button with a topaz, 
amethyst, or other crystal button sewed into the 
center. 

The round net is made similarly, with a breadth 
of nine or ten knots. When it is finished, through 
the sides of the net 
interlace a fine, round 
elastic to tighten and 
hold the net in place 
over the low coil of 
hair; or gather the end 
knots together and 
finish with fancy cord 
buttons. 

The “invisible” hair- 
net has become almost 
a necessity for many 
styles of hair dressing, 
for the back as well 
as for the front hair. Real hair-nets are expensive, 
for they tear easily and make frequent inroads 
into a girl’s allowance. The girl who will save 
her hair combings can have hair-nets to match at 
no cost at all. That is particularly advantageous 
to the girl with hair of an unusual shade. 

The size of the net will depend upon the quantity 
of hair to be covered. The meshes, however, 
should be about three-quarters of an inch between 
knots. Both the overhand knot and the square 
knot are worked very quickly after the knack of 
making them is acquired. The ambitious girl can 
even make more than her own nets, and so add to 
her pin-money. 
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PREPARING TO BE A TEACHER. 
VIL. The Industrial Arts. 


EFORE a girl decides to teach the industrial 
B arts, she should understand that they serve 

different purposes in two different kinds 
of schools. In the regular secondary and high 
schools, manual training appears as a part of gen- 
eral education, rather than as a step in the training 
for a particular trade. The boy learns to use 
wood-working tools, not primarily or necessarily 
in order to become a carperiter, but in order to 
get, through the use of tools, a training that will 
serve him in whatever occupation he adopts. The 
teacher deals with mechanical processes only as 
means to an educational end. 

In schools of the second kind, generally known 
as trade or industrial schools, the industrial arts 
are taught for the purpose of enabling pupils to 
earn their living by them immediately after grad- 
uation. Here the teacher deals with mechanical 
processes as an end in themselves. Again, of this 
second class of schools, there are two kinds: trade- 
schools, which train those who are to be privates 
in the industrial army, and who, if they attain 
leadership, must work their way up to it through 
actual experience; and technical schools and 
colleges, which train officers able to assume 
leadership at once, without having to work their 
way up from the ranks. 

For the sake of illustration, suppose that pie is 
being studied. In schools of the first type, the 
students would learn the geographical distribution 
of pie, its history, its relation to economic develop- 
ment, the chemical composition of the filler, and 
the proper methods of detecting adulteration, the 
processes by which the flour for the crust could 
be made, the Elgin market, which sets the price of 
butter—and, incidentally, if there happened to be 
time, how to make a pie. In schools of class A of 
the second type, the students would learn how to 


|; make a pie—and, incidentally, they would also 


learn as much as possible about the social, eco- 
nomic, and historical states of pie. In schools of 
class B, they would learn how to direct some one 
else in the making of a pie. 

The relative merits of the different kinds of 
schools are not under discussion. No general 
rules can be laid down; the needs of each partic- 
ular community must determine the kind of indus- 
trial training it should have. But the girl who is 
planning to teach must find out which type exists 
in the place where she wishes to work. The first 
type is the older and better established, but the 
second is now in greater favor in New England, 
and in many of the states that New England people 
settled, netably Ohio, Indiana, and Wisconsin; 
but taking the country as a whole, there is still a 
greater demand for teachers in schools of the first 
type. 

The girl who expects to fit herself to teach in a 
school of either sort should have a liking and a 
capacity for mechanical construction. If the in- 
struction in the industrial arts is good in the 
elementary and secondary schools that she at- 
tends, she should take all that the courses offer, 
unless she is to attend a college that offers tech- 
nical work. Most colleges prefer that their pupils 
should not specialize in technical subjects until 
they have matriculated. 

The prospective teachers should also study his- 
tory, literature, economics, sociology, and civics 
in so far as they apply to the present-day life of 
those who earn their living with their hands. She 
should gain an intelligent understanding of such 
subjects as the family budget, the food the girl 
worker eats for luncheon, and what she should 
eat; the recreation she gets and should get;.child 
idleness and all the trouble it causes; child labor 
and its results; law as applied to women who 
work; the minimum wage; occupational diseases, 








and payment for industrial accidents. She must 
know, for example, that there are girls who cannot 
work with Turkey red cloth near them, and others 
who cannot work on millinery that has been 
colored with arsenical dyes. 

If a girl is preparing herself ‘for schools of 
the first type, she should plan to teach work by 
which women earn their living. There are many 
successful women teachers of such arts as wood- 
working and metal-working, but most schools 
prefer men teachers for those branches. 

She should plan to attend a college or a normal 
school that offers instruction in the industrial arts, 
and should study drawing, design, and the history 
of the fine arts. She will be wise if, in addition, 
she takes technical courses in wood-work, metal- 
work, pottery, textile industries, paper and 
cardboard construction, dressmaking, millinery, 
novelty industries, and such other industrial arts 
as make a special appeal, or offer an unusual 
opportunity. She will not have to teach all of 
them, but she is almost sure to have high-school 
girls who wish to specialize in the more creative 
branches of millinery, dressmaking, and home 
furnishing, and in commercial design, illustration, 
and the making of cartoons. 

The girl who is to teach in schools of the second 
type should take as much of the work described 
above as is consistent with her getting a complete 
mastery of the trade she is to teach. She must 
choose a recognized trade occupation in which 
there are many women workers. In all her train- 
ing, she should remember that it will be her task 
to teach girls to earn their living under ordinary 
trade conditions, in competition with women 
trained by years of experience. The teacher is 
often called upon to fit her students immediately 
to enter a relatively unskilled employment, like 
garment-making, the running of power machin- 
ery, or what is called ‘‘novelty work.” Actual 
work under working conditions is the best prep- 
aration for the teacher. In no other way can she 
be sure to learn just what is expected of the 
workers. Somewhcre, she must obtain the ability 
to be friendly with all kinds of people, to adapt 
herself to all sorts of situations, and to regard 
education as something that is of immediate, 
practical help to everybody. 

Even the girl who is obliged to go to work at 
sixteen, after two years of high school, can be- 
come a good teacher if she has the right kind of 
industrial experience, keeps up her reading and 
her interest in social and economic questions, and 
if she has a well-defined and compelling purpose. 
Occasional attendance at evening classes and 
trade-schools will help her. The same opportunity 
is open to the experienced industrial worker who 
has an intelligent understanding of her industry 
and has not lost the habit of study. 

In respect to pay, the teaching of the industrial 
arts is too new to have become standardized, but 
in schools of the first type the beginning teacher 
will hardly receive less than $600 a year, and in 
schools of the second kind hardly less than $700. 
No maximum has been set. There are trade- 
school positions that pay $3,000 a year. 

Vocational guidance is a new and growing pro- 
fession similar to teaching the industrial arts. 
The young woman who succeeds in it must have 
as intimate a knowledge of trade conditions as 
the teacher in schools of the second sort, although 
her business is not to train girls, but to help them 
to choose the right trade, to find places for them, 
and to keep in touch with them in order to see 
how they get on. She must be able to deal in a 
friendly but forcible fashion with employer, fore- 
man, and employé. She may be attached to a 
school of the first type, but is more likely to find 
a place with a school of the second type. 

The teacher of the industrial arts has the oppor- 
tunity of the pioneer. Since her subject is so new, 
she can become a leader in an important branch of 
education. It is in her hands to make the whole 
movement for vocational training in the lower 
school a real effort to teach people to succeed. 
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DOLLS’ HATS FROM CRAPE PAPER. 
Cx the paper crosswise in strips. These 


strips should be from one-half inch to an 
inch in width, according to the fineness of 
the braid desired. Pin three of them toa cushion in 
front of you, and braid them. Make the first three 





FIG. 4. 
strips of uneven length by cutting off an inch from 


one, and two inches from another, so that the 
joining will not come at the same place. 


When you have braided as far as you can, and | 


are ready to add new strips, do not sew or paste 
them together, but fold the ends of the new strips 
for about an inch into the ends of the strips 





| the basket first. 


already braided. That is the only difficult part of | 


the work, but you will soon learn to do the joining 
skilfully. 


Begin to sew at the same end of the braid where | 


you began to braid, and make the center of the 
crown by forming a small, round loop of the 
braid. Work round to the left, setting the braid 
with one of its edges under the edge of the pre- 
vious row. (Fig. 1.) Keep the work perfectly flat, 
holding the braid in the left hand, and sewing with 
a short stitch on top, and a long one underneath. 

The size of the doll’s head will determine the 


number of rows you will need for thé top of the | 
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crown. When you think the top is large enough, 
draw the braid tighter with the left hand, and 
keep on sewing. Fig. 2 shows how the braid 
begins to narrow, as in crochet work. Turn it 
down to make the side of the crown. Four or five 
rows done in that manner usually form a crown of 
sufficient height. 

Now comes the brim. Do not cut the braid, but 
simply turn it back on the crown,—right sides 
together,—and overcast the edges for one whole 
round. Then flatten out your one row of brim 
and proceed toward the left as before, keeping 
the edge of the braid under the edge of the pre- 
vious row. When the brim is wide enough, cut 
the braid and fasten it carefully on the under side ; 
the hat part is then complete. 

If the trimming is to be sewed to the brim at any 
place, it must be put on before the hat is faced. 
Forget-me-nots or other small flowers are charm- 
ing when combined with a twist of chiffon or silk 
round the crown. Fig. 4 shows an attractive 
trimming. 

The hats must all be faced to hide the long 
stitches underneath the brim. The facing — 
usually of net, chiffon, or silk—can be cut to fit, 
and put on plain or shirred. If it is to be shirred, 
make the strip one and a half times as long as the 
distance round the outer edge of the brim. In 
sewing on the facing, use a “slip” stitch, and be 
careful that you do not sew entirely through either 
the braid or the shirred silk facing. 

Cut a lining of the same material as the facing, 
and make the strip just long enough to go round 
the inside of the crown. Sew the lining into the 
crown, and your work is finished. 


SOME RELAY GAMES. 


LMOST all boys and girls know what a relay 
race is. Here are some variations that fur- 
nish fun and exercise. They make good 

games to play during recess at school. 

In the ordinary relay race the teams are made 
up of single runners, and in every relay there is 
one runner from each team. An amusing varia- 
tion consists in having in each relay two runners 
from a team, who keep hold of hands throughout 
the course, and who start the next pair of runners 
from their team by touching them, or by handing 
them objects of some kind. 

Both single and double relay races—triple or 
quadruple ones, as well, if there are enough 
runners—can be contested walking, hopping, or 
skipping instead of running. The hard thing is 
for two runners or hoppers to keep the same gait; 
one is likely to go faster than the other, and to drag 
her “running mate”’ off her feet. In walking fast, 
the temptation is to break into a run. Running 
constitutes a foul in a walking relay race, and the 
offending team should be penalized for it in some 
way—by losing a point if a score in points is kept. 

This is another variation: Divide the runners 
into teams as before, and have each team choose a 
captain; mark off a straightaway course, twenty, 
thirty, fifty yards long—as much as you have room 
for. The captains stand at the starting-line, and 
the other players of all the teams are lined up 
at the other end of the course. 

At the starting signal, the captains run the 
course; each grasps by the hand the first runner 
in her own line, and leads her back to the starting- 
line. Without stopping, this first runner leaves 
the captain there, runs back, grasps the hand of 
the second runner in line, and leads her back 
over the starting-line. The second runner goes 
back for the third, the third for the fourth, and so 
on, until all the runners have been led back to the 
line. To let go of hands before reaching the goal, 
or to start over the line before hands are joined, 
isa foul. One point should be deducted for each 
offense if you are keeping a score by points. 

Several relay games may. be played with base- 
balls or tennis-balls, and with basket-balls. There 
is the simple “passing” between two lines com- 
peting with two other lines; “zigzag passing,” 
“circle passing,” and so forth. There are the 
well-known Arch Ball Relay, and Under Feet 
Relay. In Arch Ball Relay, the ball is passed 
over the head backward along a line of players 
standing at equal distances behind one another. 
When the last one in the line gets the ball, she 
runs to the front and starts the ball down the line 
again as before, while the other players move one 
place back. That is continued until the leader is 
again in her original place. . 

Under Feet Relay is virtually the same, except 
that the ball is passed between the feet, instead 
of over the head. It is good fun to combine the 
two, passing the ball first overhead and then 
underneath; the players are likely to get so 
excited that they forget whether to reach up or to 
stoop down. 

An interesting relay game is played on a basket- 


ball court. Arrange the teams as for Arch Ball, | 


but with the players well spread out over the 
court, and with the head of the line near one of 
the baskets. Start the ball back over the heads 
—or between the feet. When it comes to the last 
player, she runs to the front; but instead of pass- 
ing the ball back at once, she tries to put it through 
In doing so she may stand any- 


where she likes. One way of playing the game 


permits her only one throw at the basket before | 


starting the ball back down the line, and each 
basket that she makes scores one point for her 
side; but in another form of the game — usually 
the more exciting of the two—she must keep 
trying, and is not permitted to start the ball back 
until she has succeeded in throwing it through the 
basket. The team all the players of which succeed 
first in making a basket wins the game. 

Another relay game suitable for girls, or for 
boys also, requires skill as well as speed. The 
first runner in each line has a tennis-ball, or a 
baseball. She starts at the signal, runs to the 
finish line or goal, and from there throws the ball 
back to the second runner in her line. The second 
runner is expected to catch it, run to the goal, and 
throw the ball back to the third one in the line. 
This is repeated until all have reached the goal. 
The longer the distance that the ball has to be 
thrown, the harder the game is to play well. 
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Not Nut Meats 


Though the taste is like toasted nuts. 


These are simply whole grains —Rice grains in this case — 
puffed to eight times normal size. 


We sealed the grains up in guns. We kept the grains rolling, 
for one whole hour, in 550 degrees of heat. 


That heat turned the moisture in the grains to steam, and 
created tremendous pressure. Then we shot the guns. 


And these grains came out—steam-exploded—filled with a 
myriad cells. Airy andcrispand nut-like—walls as thin as tissue. 


Like fairy wafers with a fascinating flavor. 


And millions of dishes are now served mornings, with cream 
and sugar, or mixed with any fruit. 


















Puffed Wheat, 10c 


Puffed Rice, 
; Except in Extreme West 


15c 




















They Float 


Countless homes now serve them also as a dairy dish for 
suppers. Serve them in bowls of milk. 


They get whole grains with every granule exploded, so di- 
gestion can instantly act. Toasted, bubble-like wafers, four 
times as porous as bread. Fragile, crisp and dainty—the most 
inviting morsels ever made from grain. 


And they use them like nut-meats—use them in candy, use 
them to garnish ice cream. Children eat the grains like peanuts 
in the hungry hours between meals. 


These are really food confections. 


Tell your grocer to send you a package of each and see how 
your folks enjoy them. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 
Sole Makers 
Made by the process of Prof. A. P. Anderson 


(444) 
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ARE YOU RESPONSIBLE? 


FTEN a boy has 
acute attacks of 
courtesy and con- 


sideration, very sharp 
perhaps while they last, 
but soon over. These 
attacks sometimes seize 
their victim just before 
Christmas, or during a 
heroic effort to earn a 
prize for good behavior ; 
then a very brief con- 
valescence sets in, fol- 
lowed by the usual 
glowing health of unconcern. For unconcern is a 
species, or at least a symptom, of health, and door- 
slamming is as natural as cave-dwelling used to 
be. Yet not for worlds would one call gentleman- 
liness a disease! Rather, it is a condition of 
shining good health which the spirit acquires 
readily but which the body has to fight for. It is 
not unknown that a boy can respect his father 
and yet go swimming against the rules, or love his 
mother devotedly and yet never do one of the thou- 
sand little things he might do to make her happy. 

The truth is, a boy is an alarmingly shy creature 
when it comes to matters of spirit. He is not 
given to translating his feelings into actions, for 
this brings his feelings dangerously near the sur- 
face, where they can be wounded by a touch. Let 
us suppose a guest has come to the house, one 
whom the boy admires warmly and respects deeply 
for those very same courteous manners and acts 
of consideration in which he himself is lacking. 
Instinctively the boy attempts to make his actions 
conform to those of his hero. He lowers his voice 
to endurable pitch, he ceases to contradict flatly, 
he passes the bread without having been asked ; 
and in the glow of self-respect that follows, he even 
blacks his shoes, and polishes them vigorously. 

Now if nobody said anything about this acute 
attack, in time it might join itself to other attacks, 
until the boy became what we might call a chronic 
gentleman. But what happens? The entire 
family looks at the boy, first in astonishment, then 
in amusement. ‘Will you look at Billy’s shoes!” 
laughs one. “Since when have you reformed?” 
asks another, scathingly. ‘Too good to last!’ 
jeers a third. And Billy goes out forthwith and 
shuffles his feet in the dust, convalescence sets in, 
and the attack is over. 

Now if you are an older brother to Billy, and 
have been through the formative period in which 
he is struggling, what is your responsibility in the 
matter? Are you yourself a chronic gentleman, 
or did you, too, join in the concert of amused 
laughter that greeted his attempts to live up to his 
ideal? Have you made him feel that the hardest 
place on earth in which to learn to be a gentleman 
is the bosom of his own family? Has he flung 
himself out of your presence with the discouraged 
mutter on his lips, ‘‘What’s the use o’ tryin’ !”’ 

In Shakespeare’s ‘‘Henry V” there is a picture 
of the French and the English camps as they con- 
ducted themselves during the night before the 
Battle of Agincourt. The Dauphin is not having 
even an acute attack of kingliness, but sits with 
his courtiers, utterly forgetful of his common sol- 
diers, and passes the night in idle yawning and still 
idler boasting. Of course they will win! No ques- 
tion aboutit! Hardly fifteen hundred paces away, 
English Harry, heavy at heart because of the 
black outlook, and knowing that his soldiers are 
wondering what is the use of trying, goes about 
along his lines, encouraging, cheering, showing 
himself a man before those whom he wishes to 
acquit themselves like men on the morrow. To 
each and all, common soldier and officer alike, he 
gives “a little touch of Harry in the night.” 
Henry V had been a rough-and-tumble sort of 
boy himself, and had been called unpromising 
and disappointing time out of mind by his family. 
But he pulled himself bravely together, and long 
before Agincourt had made himself a chronic gen- 
tleman. And, having won that splendid victory, 
he and his men, on the morrow, won another. 
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THE FOOTBALL SEASON. 


is [se fall football coaches and players face a 
situation new to most of them. Of recent 
years the changes in the rules from season 

to season have been so radical that it has been 

impossible to foresee accurately their effect. Such 

a state of affairs has made it necessary to devote 

at least half the season to experiment, only to 

work out a line of play that, when put to the test 
in important games, proved in many cases unsound. 

This year the rules remain virtually the same as 
last season; coaches and players, therefore, have 
the benefit of last year’s experience and the 
results of last year’s experiments. 

The game last year was the most satisfactory 
since the “new style” of play was introduced. It 
was fast, sufficiently open, spectacular, and safe. 
Viewed in the light of the old “mass play’ days, 
the number of injuries was very small. In addi- 
tion, the return to the old rule that a punt may not 
be recovered by the punting side until it has been 
touched by an opponent, eliminated to a large 
extent the element of luck so prominent in the 
season of 1911; and the strengthening of the offense 
did away with the unsatisfactory no-score games. 

The greatest lesson that the season of 1912 
has for those who play the game in 1913, is that 
even though four downs are allowed in which to 
gain ten yards, it is impossible to advance the ball 
consistently by a straight rushing game. In order 
to succeed, the attack must be versatile and decep- 
tive. Yale started her season last year with the 
idea that it was possible to score by straight-line 
bucking, and played more than half her games 
before she found out her mistake. It was then too 
late to develop a shifty, open attack. 

Four downs give a great opportunity for the 








exercise of strategy. 


If a team has a few really | 


or boundary stones to fix the places in their minds, 


deceptive open plays that it can run off accurately | and the leader should tell them as much as possible 


at high speed, the quarter-back can so mix these 
in with line-plunging and an occasional forward 
pass that the defense will be guessing all the 
time. Under the present rules, the team that has 
the best chance to win is the one that can outthink 
its opponents. 

A style of play bound to find favor this year is 
Harvard’s scheme of playing one half-back in the 
line on the offense. The defense cannot put one 
of the backs into the line to preserve the balance 
without weakening its secondary defense to a 
dangerous degree. The only remedy, therefore, 
is for the defensive line to spread out, in order still 
to overlap the ends of the offensive line in which 
the extra man plays. As the defensive players 
are then farther apart, the defensive line has 
obviously been weakened. 

At first glance, it might seem as if the power of 
the offensive backfield had also been diminished, 
but in the line plays in which this formation is 
chiefly used, two men in front of the runner are 
likely to plug the hole or get in the runner’s way. 
Because of the rule against pushing, a player 
behind the runner can do no good. The result is 
that in plays through the line one back is useless 
anyway. At best he can only make a feint away 
from the real play. This formation with one back 
in the line should be especially good for schoolboy 
teams. 

The best defensive formation seems to be that 
in which the tackles play rather wide and the ends 
very close to the tackles. On wide end runs, the 





end goes in and smashes the interference while 





the defensive half-back comes in and takes the | 


man. This defense was so effective last season 
that to see a back get away on an end run against 
a team that used it was a rare thing. The forma- 
tion is also very strong against skin-tackle plays. 
Some teams play their center somewhat back of 
the line; others keep him in his regular position. 
The latter is probably better m a strong-line 
plunging game, the former against a more open 
attack. 

Above all, the defense, particularly the second- 
ary defense, should be shifted to meet the various 
forms of attack. The team should continually 
keep in mind what down it is and how many yards 
there are to gain. These two elements indicate 
what the play of the offense is likely to be 

The forward pass, although most valuable, par- 
ticularly to the team that is behind, is likely to 
prove a boomerang, and should not be used so 


|} long as ground can be gained by other means. 


The drop-kicker is, as always, important. 

In preparing teams for the season of 1913, cap- 
tains and coaches should bear in mind the value 
of a diversified style of play both in offense and in 
defense. 
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OPENING A KNIFE WITH A 
HANDKERCHIEF. 


OYS frequently break their nails trying to 
B open the blade of a knife that needs oiling. 

Few know how easily they can open the 
knife with a handkerchief. 

Wind the handkerchief tightly round the knife; 
then holding the last three inches of the handker- 
chief tightly coiled round a finger, throw the knife 
violently from you, across a grassy plot, or against 
anything that will not injure it. Meantime you 
retain the handkerchief in your hand, as you would 
hold the string of a top. If, when you make the 
throw, you grasp the knife in your fingers as you 
would a top, the blade or blades will almost inva- 
riably open, on account of the rapid rotation. 
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“BEATING THE BOUNDS.” 





easy and effective way for boys to make | 


N 
A themselves familiar with local geography 
is by applying to their home townships 
the idea of the ancient ceremony of “beating | 
the bounds’—recently revived in many English | 
parishes. 


| 


Visitors to England who have witnessed one of | 
the Ascension -day processions “perambulating | 


the circuit” of the parish, led by the rector or by 


some dignitary of the local church, know with | 


what delight the boys enter into the proceedings, 
the purpose of which—by keeping alive the knowl- 
edge of the parish limits—is to educate succeeding 
generations. 

Few more entertaining excursions could be 
planned for American boys than a tour of the 
township boundaries. It should be in charge of 
an adult—the schoolmaster or some other person 
of intelligence who will act as guide. 

The boundaries of townships frequently pass 
through cultivated fields and even through houses, 
as well as across or along streams. In England, it 





of the history of the township and the setting up 
of the marks. 

In case the township is large, it may take at least 
two days to walk round it. In such an event, 
each boy should carry a blanket and an extra pair 
of stockings, and some one should carry an ax or 
a hatchet. The party should also carry its own 
provisions, rather than depend upon farmhouses 
for food. The provisions should be packed in 
small parcels, so that no boy shall be burdened by 
a heavy load. 

The boundaries of the township can readily be 
found on the maps of the county, which are 
accessible in almost every village. Oran excellent 
map can be obtained by sending ten cents to the 
United States Geological Survey, Washington, 
D. C., and giving the name of the township and 
state. If the boundary is traced on paper, and 
the roads that cross it and the streams near 
it are marked, the excursionists will find it easy 
to follow. A pocket compass is a help because 
it shows the directions in which the lines run. 

Such an excursion teaches the boys not only 
the local political geography; it increases their 
knowledge of physical geography, opens up to 
them the delights of field and forest, and trains 
them in the art of caring for themselves. 
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“TAKING BOARDERS.” 


UMMER boarders often monopolize the house 
S and the piazza, but there are winter boarders 

that can be housed and fed in the barn. Last 
winter, from November until March, a young 
countryman cared for a horse, a pony, and a dog 
that belonged to a city man, and for the work and 
the feed received $100. The feed he estimated to 
have cost about $35, for the animals had little 
grain, but they were in such fine condition in the 
spring that the owner re-engaged board for them 
for the following season, and found several friends 
who wanted the young man to care for their 
animals. 

Another young man took charge of a flock of 
fine sheep for a city farmer, and received therefor 
$3 apiece. He faithfully carried out the instruc- 
tions of the owner, who said in the spring that it 
had paid him better to hire intelligent help at a 
high figure than to entrust his prize animals to 
one who was ignorant or careless, The work took 
about three hours in the morning and the same 
time in the afternoon to feed, water, and other- 
wise care for the sheep, but the young man was 
satisfied when he received his $900 in the spring. 

City people are often glad to know of desirable 
winter quarters for the pets they cannot keep in 
town. It pays better to board horses, sheep or 








cows than smaller animals, and is less work, but 


even a child’s pet may be a profitable boarder. 


Success in the work requires study and a desire | 


to make the animals comfortable, but it is, or | 


ought to be, a part of the education of the young | 


farmer, and gives him valuable experience. 
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HOW TO MAKE A GYROSCOPE. 


LL boys know that you cannot balance a top 
A on its peg unless the top is spinning, but 
few of them understand what makes it spin, 
or that in their simple toy lies the secret of steer- 
ing torpedoes, steadying vessels and air-ships, and 
making it possible for trains to travel from 130 to 
200 miles an hour on a single rail. 
Any boy can make a simple and instructive 
model that will show many strange tricks of 
balancing. 


A bicycle wheel—a front wheel preferably—will | 


answer for the experiment. If the tire is good, 


remove the plunger from the valve and pump the | 


tire full of water. 

Sa Then replace 
wr: ; plunger, and pump in 

6 

If the tire is an old 
one, cut a hole in it 
and fill it with sand. 
Cover the hole by 
winding the tire with 
tape. If the wheel 
has no tire at all, and 
you cannot procure 
an old one, wind the 
rim with iron wire, 
enough of which you 
ean pick up at any 
, junk-shop for a few 

«3° cents. Cover the wire 
with tape, in order 
that there shall be no 
rough places or sharp ends to catch in the clothes. 
The object is to make the outer edge of the wheel 
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| as heavy as possible, and keep the inner part as 


light as possible. 


air until it is hard. | 


the | 





Take a piece of round iron three-eighths of an 
inch in diameter by ten inches long, heat it red- | 


hot, and flatten three-quarters of 
an inch of one end on an anvil 
(see Fig. 1). If you cannot do it 
yourself, get a blacksmith to do 


it for you. Through the center 
of the flattened end of the rod, NUT 
bore a hole five-sixteenths of an CONE 


inch in diameter, and then bend 


is the custom to swim the streams when they have | the end to the shape shown in 


to be crossed, and to row along them when they | Fig. 2. 


form the boundary for any considerable distance. | 


If a house stands on the boundary, some member before you drill the hole, other- 


In making the bend 


remember that the iron must cool Fie. 3 


of the party has to pass through the building. Of | wise the temper will be drawn from the drill; 
course American boys on an excursion of that | that the hole must come directly over the straight 
kind would have to respect the rights of the house- | part of the rod (as shown by dotted lines in Fig. 2) ; 


holders, and refrain from trespassing, but if they 


| explained their purpose, it is probable that every | 


householder on a boundary would permit the boys | 
to follow the old English custom. 


and that the bend must not be so sharp that the nut 
will not set firmly against a flat surface. In order 


to be sure of this, after you have bored the hole | 


| and heated the iron almost white-hot for the bend, 





| 


The boys should stop and examine blazed trees | dip about three-quarters of an inch of the end into | 








Your “NATIONAL” 
FALL STYLE BOOK 


is now ready 


Yours entirely free—yours simply for the 
asking—but what a world of Delight, of 
Beautyand Money-Savingit bringstoyou! 

Your new ‘‘NATIONAL”’ Style Book is 
now ready. Yes, ready and held here 
waiting—waiting only for you to write for 
it. Will you miss its pleasure? Don’t 
even turn this page until you send for 
your ‘‘NATIONAL”’ Style Book. To turn 
the page is to forget, is maybe to lose, all 
this advantage and pleasure. 


“NATIONAL” Tailored Suits 
Mesure $10.95 to $35.00 


Measure 


Special Suit Booklet and Samples Free 


“‘“NATIONAL”’ Made-to-Measure Suits are shown ina 
separate Suit peer. ~ in writing for your Style Book 
be sure to say: “*Also send me the Special Booklet of 


ored Suits, and 
Samples of Materials. - 


“Ph lease state the colors you prefer. 





“NATIONAL” 
Money-Saving 
Bargains 


Waists 
49c to $7.98 


jkirts 
$1.98 to $7.98 
Silk and Serge 
Dresses 


$5.98 to $21.75 
Ready-Made Suits 

$9.98 to $18.98 
Coats 

$4.98 to $25.00 


Furs 
$1.95 to $28.95 
Ladies’ Shoes 
79c to $4.98 
iweaters 
69c to $5.98 
Silk and Serge 
Dresses for Misses 
and Small Women 
$4.98 to $12.98 


o* for Misses 
Small Women 
= 98 to $15.98 
Boys’ and Young 
Men's Clo’ 
49c to $12. 
Junior ~~ 
and Coats 
$3.98 to $12.98 
Children’s Dresses 
and Coats 
79c to $7.98 


The Forcast rol Policy 


We prepay postage and expressage on all 





our goods to any port of the United States. 
Every “ NATIONAL” garment has the 
“NATIONAL” Guarantee Tag attached. 


This tag says that you may return any gar- 
ment not satisfactory to you and we will 
refund your money and pay postage or 
express charges both ways. 


National Cloak & Suit Co., 
219 West 24th Street New York City 
No Agents No Branches 
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“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 
—e 


The Pen that 
Can’t 


Misbehave = 


Parker Pens 
Pens on trial. If you can’t 


are always 
clean as @ 
locate a dealer, send for com- 
Ko. pac Mi. $3% plete illustrated catalog. 


























out of the ink feed by the 
Lucky Curve when your 
pen isnotinuse. A perfect 
writing pen and a cleanly 
pen is a fine combination. 


GEO. S. PARKER. 


DAG EE. 


Fountain Pens 


You can bank that your 
fountain pen will be fit and 
ready when you want it if 
it’s a Parker. The Parker 
does not leak or smear the 
fingers — because of the 
Lucky Curve. And as a 
satisfactory writer, it has 
an enviable record. 


Ohe Lucky Curv 


The big idea that 
has made foun- 
lain pens cleanly 





The pens illustrated are only 
two of hundreds of different 
styles in Standard, Self-Filling 
and Jack Knife Safety pens at 
$2.50, $3, $4, $5 and up. 

15,000 Dealers sell Parker 


whistle be- 
cause all the 
ink is automatically drained 
PARKER PEN COMPANY, 
80 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. 
New York Retail Store: Woolworth Bidg. 














































relish having the 
true tomato taste 










Vine ripened tomatoes, from 
selected seed, grown under 
our personal supervision, 
carefully handled in sanitary 
kitchens, same day as picked ; 
cooked but lightly so that 
the natural flavor is retained ; 
seasoned delicately with pure 
spices; placed in sterilized 
bottles — this is Blue Label 
Ketchup. 




































Contains only those ingredients 
Recognized and Endorsed 
by the U. S. Government 


Our other products, Soups, Jams, 
Jellies, Preserves, Meats, Canned 
Fruits and Vegetables, you will 
find equally as pleasing as Blue 
Label Ketchup. 


“Original Menus” is an inter- 
esting booklet, full of sugges- 
tions for the hostess and busy 
housewrfe. Write for it today, 
giving your grocer’s name and 

mentioning this magazine. 


Curtice Brothers Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 












































| the axle, without removing the outer nut, tighten | 


| 





| difficult to find the center. 
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cold water. That will remove any tendency of | 
the iron to bend in the vicinity of the hole. 


Next, remove the outer, six-sided nut, from one 


side of the axle. Screw the rod into position 
(shown in Fig. 3). 
holds the rod firmly. Now on the other side of 


or loosen, as the case may require, the inner nut 


or cone, so that the wheel will turn smoothly on | 


its ball bearings. Then screw the outer nut 
against the cone so that it acts as a lock-nut to 
keep the cones in adjustment. 

Saw about one foot off the end of a broom- 
handle. Bore in one end of it a half-inch hole, 
about a quarter of an inch 
deep. With a jack-knife 
bevel the edges of the 
hole, and. round them 
nicely with sandpaper 
folded over a narrow strip 
of wood. 

Now with the stick, not 
the hand, if you value 
your fingers and nails, 
set the wheel into rapid 
motion. Raise it to a 
position nearly upright, 
and support the rod, either 
with the hand or the stick, 
as shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. 

It will take you some 
time to learn to handle 
your “gyroscope” skil- 
fully, but after chasing it 
about the yard a few times, you will manage it. 
What you have made is practically only a top, 
except that the peg does not turn with the revolv- 
ing part. 

The many tricks that you can play with the toy 
will suggest themselves as you become acquainted 
with it. 
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A NEW GAME. 

To is a good game for those boys who are 
not on the football squad. It is played so 
the football-field, before or after the practice 

of the eleven. Any number of players may take 

part in the game, the only condition being that the 


strength of the two sides shall be approximately | 


equal. However, the game is much better to play 
and to watch when there are not more than ten 
or twelve players on a side. 

The game begins with a kick-off, as in football, 
from the forty-yard line; but as soon as one of | 
the receiving side has caught the ball, the rules of | 
basket-ball prevail ; the ball is passed and dribbled 
just as on a floor. The object of that is for one 
team or the other to gain possession of the ball on 
its opponents’ fifteen-yard line. When that hap- 
pens, the game again returns to football usages. 
The side that has possession of the ball then tries 
to kick a field goal, while the other team lines up 
behind the goal-line and attempts to prevent it, 
just as in football when the attempt is made to 
kick a goal after a touch-down. Whether the goal 
is kicked or not, the ball is put in play by being 
kicked off again. 
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TO DRAW A CURVE WITH A SQUARE. 


rical theorem that “Any angle inscribed ina 
semicircle must be a right angle’; for it is 
often desirable to define a half-circle when it is 
Probably the person 
who most often uses this principle is the pattern- 


| TT mechanic often makes use of the geomet- 


| maker, in making core-boxes; but any wood- 
| worker who wishes to make a trough or gutter 


| 


with an accurately semicircular groove can follow 
the same method. 
Taking care to get the edges straight and exactly 


| where you want them, make a groove as nearly 





semicircular as you can, but be careful not to 
remove too much material. 

Place the steel square in the groove, as shown 
in the illustration, and move it to all the positions 
between those shown by the dotted lines. 


also a point in the groove, as C, then the point in 
the groove is in the periphery of a half-circle of 
which AB is the diameter. 
the groove enough to raise the square from either | 
| of the points, A or B, that part should be planed 
|away. The method is even more accurate than 
| using a templet, for by it you can much more 
readily find the “high points” in the unfinished 
| work. 
Knowing the position of the ends of a desired 
| half-circle, you can similarly describe one on a flat 
| surface by driving two pins at A and B, holding a 
pencil at C,—the corner of the square,—and sliding 

| the square in such a way that the sides shall 
remain always in contact with the pins, and at the 
same time the point, C, shall pass from one to| 
the other. 

This method is, naturally, more awkward and | 
less accurate than working with dividers, but it is 
highly useful in those cases where the center is 
not known, or is inaccessible, and where, there- 

fore, the dividers cannot be used. 


Screw the nut back until it | 


When | 
the square just touches the points A and B, and | 


| Ifthe corner bears on any part of the surface of | 





| 
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d to send to any one requesting it a Cata- 











logue of any Academy, Seminary, Military fag Business College, Art, Scientific, Music 
or Normal School, College or University. Kindly ‘indicate whether you have in mind one 
for boys or for girls, and if you have any preference as to its location. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


Address, 








| Perry Kindergarten Normal School 


18 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Principal. 
Prepares for Kindergarten, Primary and Playground 
positions. Write for booklet or appointment. 


The Taconic School 9%, ; 


Lakeville, Conn. Overlooking a beautiful lake in the 
Berkshire Hills. Girls taught how to study. eames 
preparatory and general courses. mare asiui 

MISS LILIAN DIXON, A. B., Principal. 
MISS CATHARINE BURROWES, A. B., Associate Principal. 


The Vermont Academy For Boys 


Saxtons River, Vermont. 
training and thorough education. Special attention to life in the 
open. Certificate to colleges. Lower school for younger boys. 


Terms, $400-$500. GEORGE 1 B. LAWSON, A.M., D.D., Principal. 


MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 


Uppe thool— Thorough preparation for college and 
toomaleal — Athletic fields and gymnasium with 


Spiny fee 
Lower -— Special home care and training of 


younger boys. Graded classes. Outdoor sports. Catalog. 
K. GIFFORD, Ph.D., Principal, Providence, R.I. 


The Wheeler School ‘.32:, 


76 acres. Athletic fields. Moclern buildings. Prepares - — 








An ideal school for wholesome 














and scientific schools. Agriculture, Domestic Science, Music. 
Liberal endowment permits the best at moderate rates. Address 
Cc. P. Kendall ipal, North 8 icut 
Powder Point School for Boys. ‘22°.:"¢ 


. Athletic fields. Running Track. 5 ee build- 


Windsor,Conn. 


The Campbell School winaser.conn. 


} eye of all ages Beautiful suburban location. Care- 
I supervision of study. Regular courses. Special 
work in Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic Science, 


Ben a caurbeni. } Primetpale 
CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 


543 Boylston St. (Copley 8q.), Boston, Mass. 
Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 

Franxuin T. Kurt, Principal. 


Che Fannie A. Smith 


Froebel Kindergarten and Training School 


We have found the demand for our graduates greater than we 
can supply. One and two year course. For catalogue address 


Pannie A. Smith, Principal, 857 Lafayette 8t., Bridgeport, Conn. 


HOLDERNESS SCHOOL 


For Boys. Prepares for Colleges and Technical Schools. 

Ranks with the highest grade schools of New England, 

= by reason of endowment the tuition is moderate. 
Yew gymnasium. Sth year. 


REV. LORIN WEBSTER, L. H. D., Rector, 











Plymouth, N. H. 


The Ely School for Girls 


Acountry school. 





One hour from New York. 


h, C 7" 


Ely Court, CG 








ings. 16acres. Summer camp in Maine. College o 

rei. U Upper. and Lower Schools. Address HENRY 
Director, or RALPH K. BEARCE, A. M., 

Headmaster, is King Cesar Road, Duxbury, Massachusetts. 


WHEATON COLLEGE "QR, WOMEN, 


orton 
(30 miles from BOSTO 


IN.) Educates oo the home or 
the profession of teaching. A. B. degree. Healthful location. 





17 buildings. ee limite Liberal endowment. 
Also eaton Seminary courses superviee? by 4 
College. Catalog. Rev. Samuel V. Cole, D. D., LL. D., Pres. 





The Curtis School for Young Boys 


Brookfield Center,Conn. 39th year. 2 hours from New York. 
A wholesome life in the foothills of the Berkshires. Con- 


A 





Waltham School for Girls 


A moderate priced Country School. 20 minutes from 
Boston. Primary to college. Household arts. Earnest 
work and wholesome play. Outdoor sports. 
—fireproof dormitories. 54th year. Address GEOR 

. BEAMAN, Ph.D., Principal, altham, Massachusetts. 


@ Todd Seminary For Boys 


Woodstock, Ill. 1 hour from Chicago. 66th 
ear. Our ideal—‘‘For Every Todd Boy a 
ood Citizen.’’ Highly commended to moth- 

ers. ted Fag has succeeded. Northern 

SummerCamp. NOBLE HILL, Principal. 











stant and careful — oa oo, dev 
| Separate room for each s. Gymnasium. 
3 REDE RIC K 's. cu 





| Terms $700. Booklet. TIS, Prin. 
A Real Country 
‘Howard Seminary 2.233 2" 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 25 miles from Boston. 
outdoor sports. College certificate. Two years’ course 
for high school graduates. Domestic Science, Art and Music | 





| studios. SARAH E. LAUGHTON, A. M., Principal. | 
WILLISTON SEMINARY [£3%s | 


Easthampton, Mass. 73d year. Five buildings, in- 
| cluding residence halls, cottage and gymnasium. All 
outdoor sports. Scientific and preparatory departments. 
| Write for catalogue. 

JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L. H. D., Principal, Box B. 


| New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics 
307 York St., New Haven, Connecticut. 
Ed ai 1 








27th year. gree pe met gymnastics, 
| fitting for teaching physical training and playground work. 
Dormitories, boathouse and athletic fie i Owned by the 
school. S$ session. 


Cushing Academy 


Endowment permits all the advantages ve Bey hi = 
school for $300 a year. eooneee certifica Music. 
buildings. New Dormito: K.. —, © a dletic fala: 
Gymnasium. Co-educational. Bi ety 
. 8. Cowell, A. M., Pri 











10 acres for | 





INGLESIDE | 


A School for Girls. The Misses Tewksbury 
New Milford, Litchfield County, 
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MASS. COLLEGE OF OSTEOPATHY 


Chartered 1897. 
legislature. Faculty of 30 Osteopathic physicians in active practise. 
Instruction in science and practise largely individual. Term begins 
Sept. 15th. Write for catalogue. 15 Craigie 8t., Cambridge, Mass. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


A School for Girls. ANDOVER, MASS. 
Founded 1828. 23 miles from Boston. Address 
MISS BERTHA BAILEY, Principal. 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
ture and writing of the Short-Story taught by J. Berg 
ae. Editor, Lippincott's Mageeee 
250-page catalogue Sree. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
Dr. Esenwein ent $1, Springfield, Mass. 


Right to confer Doctor's degree given by the 














RUMSEY HALL 


Cornwall, Litchfield County, Connecticut. 
A home school for young boys in the Litchfield Hills. Particular 
attention to the formation of manly character. Athletics and gym- 
nasium under supervision. Three hours from New York. Address 
LOUIS H. SCHUTTE, M.A., Headmaster, Box C. 


ROCKRIDGE SCHOOL 


For Boys. The fall term begins Wednesday, Sept. 17, 1913. 
For entrance requirements address the Principal, 


Dr. G. R. WHITE, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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38th year begins Sept. 29th 
SCHOOL OF THE 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Instructors: Department of Drawing and Painting—Frank 
W. Benson, Visiting Instructor. P. L. Hale, F. A. Bosley, 
W. James, L. P. Thompson, R. McLellan, A. K. Cross; Depart- 
ment of Modeling—B. L. Pratt; Department of Desig n—H. 
Elliott, H. H. Clark, G. J. Hunt. SCHOLARSHIPS—Paige and 
Cummings Foreign Scholarships, Helen Hamblen, Gardner, and 
Ten School Scholarships. Write for circular 


Address ALICE F. BROOKS, Manager. 











Home 


School 


f Gi Is enthusiastic instructors. A 
or Ir. Rev. THOMAS BICKFORD, Miss FAITH BICKFORD, Prins., P.O, BOX D, BREWSTER, CAPE Cop, Mass. 


Genuine happy home life ; 
ome and beautiful ideals o 


erman, 





Distinctively Devoted to Developing Personalities 


rsonal attention and care. Growing girls inspired by whole- 
useful womanhood. 
“4 = outdoor life, which we make attractive and refining. One hundred acres; pine 
grove feet of seashore, ponies. 
Scoults’ *, health, character and education. 
oo teachers. All branches of study under patient and 





The Cape climate is exceptionally favor- 


——_ and morals observed especially for 
ymnastics, Music, Handiwork, Domestic Arts. 
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Never sold under 
any other name. 
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TYLES of dress change every season and 

materials demanded one year are a drug 

on the market the next. There is one fact, 
however, in regard to dress that never 

changes, that is, dresses have to be 
made, and so long as this is so the 
world will need the 


NEW HOME 


Sewing Machine 


For 50 years the New Homie has 
witnessed the changing styles and 
its services have been in constant 
demand, for it has always been, as it 
is to- day, the leading machine for 

home and family use. It is built on 
honor, and will stand up and stand any- 
thing that a sewing machine is supposed 
to endure. One lifetime is too short in 
which to wear it out ! 


Send to Dept. K for complete literature 


The New Home Sewing Machine Co. 


Orange, Mass. 
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PROLONGING LIFE. 


FORMULA for 
A lengthening a man’s 

lifetime by a sixth 
would receive eager con- 
sideration. But the real 
life span is only the sum 
of its well-used hours. 

The waste in the best 
ordered life is consider- 
able, and in the ordinary 
life well-nigh appalling. 
Pure laziness does not 
show excessively in these 
reckonings. Prolonging 
play into deep fatigue, working wearingly at the 
wrong time or the wrong side of the task, moody 
waiting, daily repetition of the half-well-done— 
these are the often unrecognized ways in which 
the precious time-gift is squandered. 

And there are the so-called “bad days.” A 
modern “efficiency expert,” set at the life and 
time problem of an average person, would quickly 
pouncé upon these. From a sixth to a fourth 
of the days are, after dubious hesitations, pro- 
nounced “bad” for rural and suburban dwellers, 
children, vacationers, persons alive with good 
intentions and new things to do, men on the teeter 
of doubt, and women pretty generally. And all 
these, hearing the old worn words, draw the blinds 
on eye and mind and heart, and consuming about 
the usual amount of food and service, await the 
morrow. Some one says it is too rainy, or too cold, 
or too hot, or too late, or it is threatening to do 
something, and a day goes by that, with its irrita- 
tions and subtle weakening of the will, may be 
reckoned a little worse than lost. 

Subservience to weather in this organized and 
equipped zone of earth is the heritage of super- 
stition. Many of the old fears bred in the pioneer 
and ill-protected past are acting yet upon us. But 
now we have ample outfittings to meet the chan- 
ging outdoor conditions, and backed by the long- 
term records of the comparative harmlessness of 
getting “wet through,” or sleeping out, we may 
rise almost playfully above those old dreads, and 
add somewhat to life. 

For it is profitable to know that all the days are 
good, are normal to the earth, and line out three 
hundred and sixty-five in the year ahead—every 
one fully livable somehow. Even the charms and 
beauties of the outcast days are individual, and 
not less than those of their brighter brothers. 

A half-day of unretreating duty or daring in the 
stormy open may add more to life and character 
than a thousand hours by a stove. All the days 
are good. 
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SELECTING A FURNACE. 


N selecting a furnace, the principal things to be 
| considered are the depth of the fire-pot, the 

soundness of construction of the furnace, and 
the presence of a well-placed water-pan. 

A deep fire-pot will burn the coal more com- 
pletely than a shallow one. It makes possible a 
deep bed of fuel. The air that passes up through 
the fire is heated to a high temperature before it 
strikes the fresh coal on top, and causes more 
complete combustion; therefore the deep fire-pot 
produces more heat. Although few furnaces are 
designed for burning wood, a deep fire-pot is 
especially desirable for wood, because it holds 
more fuel and requires less attention. 

A furnace is only a large stove enclosed in a 
casing. It heats the air inside the casing. The 
hottest part of the furnace is the fire-pot and a 
small surface just above the fire. If the furnace 
has a deep fire-pot, there will be a larger effective 
heating service. A corrugated fire-pot is also an 
advantage, since it has more surface than a 
smooth one. 

By a well-constructed furnace is meant one the 
parts of which fit well together, and in which the 
cast-iron parts are heavy. There should be few 
joints, and those should be horizontal rather than 
vertical. Every joint is a possible source of 
leakage of gas, and gas is more ‘likely to leak 
through a vertical joint than a horizontal one, 
since it flows with the vertical, but across the 
horizontal joint. Joints should be put together 
with furnace cement, or with rust made from one 
hundred parts of iron filings or iron shavings and 
one part of sal ammoniac. 

It is necessary that both the ash-pit and the 
fire-doors of a furnace fit tight enough to exclude 
all air when the doors are shut. Loose-fitting 
doors prevent the fire from being properly con- 
trolled. Both doors should have dampers. 

The furnace casing should consist of two sheets 
of galvanized iron placed a quarter or half an inch 
apart, the space between them filled with asbestos. 
That will prevent the cellar from being the 
warmest part of the house, as it often is. 

Many persons do not realize the importance of a 
water-pan in a furnace. Without some means of 
moistening the air, it will be very dry when it 
leaves the furnace, and the higher the temperature 
of the air, the drier it will be. Seventy per cent. 
is about the average humidity of outdoor air in 
summer. That also is what it should be inside a 
well-heated house in winter. The effect of heat 
in reducing the humidity of the air can be shown 
by the fact that, if air with a seventy per cent. 
humidity is taken from outside when the tempera- 
ture is zero, its humidity will be only about five 
per cent. when it reaches a temperature of seventy. 
That is as dry as the driest desert air. It requires 
more heat to make a room comfortable when the 
air is dry than when it is moist. Moist air is com- 
fortable at seventy degrees, dry air only when it 
reaches seventy-five. Moreover, dry, hot air 
shrinks and cracks the furniture and other wood- 
work. , 

Water-pans in furnaces are usually near the 
bottom of the fire-pot. That is the wrong place. 
It requires heat to evaporate the water, and there 





is less heat near the bottom of the fire-pot than 
farther up. If the furnace is not equipped witha 
water-pan, one can be made of galvanized iron, | 
and riveted to the inside of the casing. It should 
be large enough to hold a bucketful of water. 

A good furnace should also have a good check 
damper, a clean-out door, and a clinker-door. | 
The check damper is an opening in the smoke- 
pipe, closed by a cast-iron door. When open it 
kills the draft, and allows the fire to burn very | 
slowly. The check damper can be controlled by | 
a chain from the floor above. 

The clean-out door is to facilitate the removal of | 
soot from the smoke-passages—a task that should 
be done every summer. A clean-out door in the 
casing, for cleaning the dust out of the air-passages 
and from the heating surface is also an advantage ; 
but few furnaces have one. The clinker-door 
should be on a level with the grate, to permit the 
removal of clinkers from the bottom of the fire-pot 
without disturbing the fire. 

Last, but not least, the furnace should be large 
enough to heat the house without forcing. That 
is a matter that can usually be left to the experi- 
ence of the dealer who installs the furnace. 
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TO PLACE TREES ACCURATELY. 


N setting trees, the beauty of the job is often 
| marred by failure to get the trees in a straight 
line. You may think that after you have placed 
two or more, you can keep the row straight by 
sighting back; but that method is not trustworthy. 














Where the distance is not too great, you should 
stretch a line whereby you can set a small stake 
that shall indicate the position of each tree. In 
case the distance is too great to allow this method 
to be used, you can sight along the line while a 
helper sets the stakes. That done, you can easily 
and accurately complete the job alone; or two can 
work independently, by the use of what is known 
to orchardists as a “‘planting-board.” 

Toa piece of board of convenient size, fasten by 
hinges a triangle made of laths. At the apex 
farthest from the board let the two side laths cross 
each other three or four inches from the ends, to 
form an outside angle. 

Lay the device on the ground with the stake in 
the angle of the laths, and mark the point where 
the laths cross by driving a stake in the angle. 
Turn the triangle back to the position indicated by 
the dotted lines, and dig the hole. Then turn the 
triangle back to its original position, and set the 
tree in the angle where the stake was. 

For the base to which the triangle is hinged you 
can use a piece heavy enough so that it cannot 
easily become displaced; but it is more convenient 
to use a light piece and make two holes, A, A, 
through which two large wire nails can be thrust 
into the ground; or you can make the board long 
enough to project beyond the triangle, and put a 
shovelful of earth on each end to hold it down. 
For hinges, pieces of leather will serve. 
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THE CARE OF SAVINGS. 
II. The Savings- Bank. 


F the various methods of employing savings, 
the savings-bank is probably most generally 
used. 

Owing to the lack of a very clear distinction in 
some states between savings-banks and commer- 
cial banks, the extent of savings deposits in the 
United States cannot be stated with exactness; 
but from figures compiled by the Comptroller of 
the Currency, it appears that on June 14, 1912, 
there were 1,922 savings-banks in the United 
States, with 10,010,000 depositors, and aggregate 
deposits of $4,451,818,522. That means that there 
are more than ten depositors in every 100 of the 
population, and that there is $444.72 for each 
depositor, and $46.53 for each individual of the 
population. 

The most familiar function of a bank to the 
general public is receiving money on deposit, 
subject to withdrawal in whole or in part. 
Although bank deposits are always subject to 
withdrawal, they may or may not be subject 
to check. The check is an order upon the bank to 
pay to a person designated, or to the bearer, either 
all or a part of the amount to a depositor’s credit. 
When in proper hands, it is sufficient to secure 
payment of the funds; but when an account is 
not subject to check, a withdrawal may not be 
made, either personally or by order, except upon 
the presentation of the depositor’s bank-book, or 
“‘pass-book,” or the surrender of a certificate of 
deposit in the case of a bank that employs that 
method. 

Bank deposits may be classified broadly as 
follows: 

(1) Temporary or subject to check. These 
deposits may be withdrawn at any moment, and 
usually are withdrawn within short periods after 





deposit. The depositor maintains permanently 


only a small or moderate balance. Such deposits 
consist of— 

(a) Current cash receipts or borrowings of busi- 
ness concerns. These funds are constantly drawn 


| against to meet the accruing obligations of the 


depositors. 

(b) Funds to the credit of other banks. 

(ec) Personal funds of individuals who may or 
may not be engaged in business, but are so situ- 
ated financially as to permit a “checking” bank- 
account. These funds may be in large amounts 
awaiting investment, or merely the balances of 
smaller accounts kept for convenience. 

(2) Permanent or not subject to check. The 
word “permanent” as used here implies only that 
as a rule the deposits are made for long periods, 
or without intention of early withdrawal. Such 
deposits include— 

(a) The savings of individuals, mostly people in 
moderate circumstances. Savings deposits are 
not only of permanent character, but as a rule 
show steady increase. 

(b) Deposits of persons of larger means, repre- 
senting, in many cases, capital rather than savings. 

(c) Funds of religious, charitable, and mutual 
benefit or fraternal societies. 

Banking institutions are classed broadly as 
“commercial banks” and ‘savings banks,” 
according as their deposits are chiefly of the 
temporary and “checking” character, or are per- 
manent and not subject to check. 

One other distinction should be noted. Aside 
from a cash reserve to meet withdrawals, of which 
reserve a part is generally deposited in other 
banks, the money that a bank receives from its 
depositors is lent or invested. As commercial 
deposits may be quickly withdrawn and are liable 
to especially heavy demands at any moment, the 
funds of a commercial bank must be kept mainly 
in loans or investments of a “liquid” character, 
that is to say, in loans payable on demand or 
within a short time. 

On the other hand, as savings deposits are less 
liable to sudden withdrawal, the funds may be 
loaned or invested for a greater length of time. 
For example, a real-estate mortgage that has five 
or ten years to run would be a suitable investment 
for a savings-bank, but not for a commercial bank. 
On the other hand, although savings-bank invest- 
ments may be made for longer periods, they 
require a somewhat higher degree of security than 
is usually exacted for commercial bank loans. 
The latter necessarily involve some risk. 

In most of the Eastern states, there is a clear 
distinction between the two classes of banks, but 
a hard and fast line of division does not exist in 
all communities. Some of the commercial banks 
transact a certain amount of savings business, but 
the savings-banks keep well within their own 
province. In the West and South, many banks 
combine the two functions in such a way as to 
make it hard to determine their principal char- 
acter. Not only do commercial -banks receive 
savings deposits, but many savings-banks do a 
commercial business. The various types of banks 
in the United States will be considered further in 
the next article. 
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A SITTING-OUT BAG FOR BABY. 


“6 HE baby used to catch cold when he went | 
out riding,” writes a contributor, “until, as | 


a result of reading about open-air schools 
and doing some thinking, I determined to make 
him a sitting-out bag.” 

What the contributor describes is a very simple 
thing, but it prevents the wind from creeping in, 
and so keeps the baby 
warm in his go-cart. 
To make the sitting-out 
bag, the mother bought 
a soft, white woolen 
blanket, and cut a 
piece fifty-eight inches 
long by forty inches 
wide. This she folded 
the long way of the 
goods, and between the 
folds placed a layer of 
cotton batting, several 
layers of newspapers, 
and then another layer 
of cotton batting. She 
then bound the edges 
of the blanket together with linen thread, so that 
she had a long strip twenty inches wide ; that she 
tacked here and there as you tack a quilt. 

Next, she turned up the bottom twenty-two 
inches, and sewed the two sides together for about 
fourteen inches. That made a bag for the feet. 
The rest of the turned-up portion served as a lap- 
robe. Finally she bound the edges with ribbon, 
and fastened strong white tape at the top of the 
bag and at the four corners, in order that the bag 
might be securely tied to the go-cart. 

The result was a comfortable and pretty sitting- 
out bag which keeps the baby warm during all the 
cold spring weather, and has probably prevented 
many an illness. 
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SOCIAL HARE AND HOUNDS. 


HIS game was invented to be played mainly 

| on moonlight evenings, in fall and winter. 

The start is always made from the house of 

one of the players, which is also the goal. Cocoa 

and sandwiches, or other plain refreshments, 
await the participants at the finish. 

Four active young people, two boys and two 
girls, going in couples, but all four keeping near 
together, are the hares. They carry the usual 
bag of paper, and follow a few well-known rules. 
During the social hour at the house, after the 
run, leaders are chosen for the next meet, and 
are thus led to explore and plot in advance some 
new and interesting course. Ifthe country round 
is broken and varied, the seasons, bringing 
changed streams and new conditions, will develop 


RETAIN YOUR GOOD LOOKS 

Keep your skin clear, scalp clean and free from 
dandruff, hair live and glossy, hands soft and white, 
nails sound and shapely. Cuticura soap, with an occa- 
sional use of Cuticura ointment, will promote and 
maintain these coveted conditions in most cases to 
your complete satisfaction when all else fails. They 
do so much not only for minor afflictions, but for tor- 
turing, disfiguring eczemas, rashes, irritations, sca- 
lings and crustings, from infancy to age. Besides, in 
purity, delicate medication, refreshing fragrance, 
conveni and y, they meet with the ap- 
proval of the most discriminating. For liberal sample 
of Cuticura soap and ointment sent free with 32-p. 
Skin Book, address post-card to “Cuticura,’’ Dept. 2A, 
Boston, Mass. (Adv. 




















S 108 all diff. , Vransvaal.Servia. Brazil.Peru.CaneG H.Mex. 
NS Natal. lava. etc..and Album 5c. 1000 Finely Mixed,20c. 65 
SS diff U.S..25¢.1000hingesBe. Avts.wtd.50%. ListFree.Ibuy 


stamps.C.Stegman,594% Cote Brilliante Ave. St. Louis,Mo. 








Comfortable, sensible, 
—also good-looking 


“Satisfaction 
or money back” 







eee ee oe Co., Shirley, Mass. 





FINEST QUALITY LARGEST VARIETY 





“GILT EDGE” the only ladies’ shoe dressing that 
positively contains Oil, Blacks and Polishes ladies’ 
and | are s boots and a. shines without rub- 

“§TAR” combination for cleaning an all 
kinds of russet or tan shoes, 10c. * DAND ” size, 25c. 

Suede dressings for cleaning and 


recoloring kinds and colors of Suede, Buck, and 
Nubuck footwear. Any color, 2Sc. 
“BABY ” combination for gentlemen who 


take pride in having their shoes look Al. Restores 
color and lustre to all black shoes. Polish with a 
brush or cloth, 10 cents. “ELITE” size, 25 cents. 

If your dealer does not keep the kind you want, send us 
the price in stamps for size package, charges paid. 
WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 
20-26 Albany Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of 
Shoe Polishes in the World. 














Make Your Tires Wear 
Twice As Long 


Treat Them With 


NEVERLEAK 
Tire Fluid 


This famous prep- 
aration positively 
heals ordinary punc- 
tures instantly and 
permanently. It 
closes them with- 
out your knowing it. 
Simply fills up the 
hole and hardens 
there—a perfect last- 
ing plug. 





f With Neverleak in 
. your tires you do 
away with 75% of all 
F tire troubles. You 
a get double the serv- 
. ice out of your tires. 
s 
et Drop in at your 
age dealers or any re- 


pair shop and ask 
for Neverleak. 

Put up in handy in- 
jector tubes, 25c. each. 





BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO. 
402 Ellicott Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
































snare earners. 











For Nervousness 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Highly recommended for relief of insomnia, nervous 
headache, nausea and impaired digestion. (Adv. 


HAY. FEVER The Ha Hayes Method of treatment 


builds up the general health and 
—— AND —— 


strengthens the heart, lungs, di 
ASTHMA 








tion — sage Ss) stem, relieves 
the ptom: corrects the 
constitu tional tendencies to disease, 

curing “to stay cured. Address 
P. Harold Ha es, Burtaio,N. Y., 
and ask for Book Y-1 


gents Wanted 


ineach town to rideand exhibit sample Ranger 
bicycles. Write for our latest s: offer. 
to 


1814 Models $ 1 
cle CF 0 & tires. 









F / ‘Second - 
All makes and modeis, 
=a seek OY 
iv ht. poe ge AY 
o@ aor Enee's TRIAL. 
on sundries, Ye and awe at half usual 
Brod until you get our cata- 
"afte Write 
dott & CO., Dept. B-50, CHICAGO 





MOORE’ S eonona 
FOUNTAIN —— 
For the Student 


The more constantly you 
write the more particular 
Kio should be to select a 
oore’s, the pen you can de- 
nd upon to write smoothly 
oe evenly from the first 
stroke. rop it in any 
pocket — it won’t leak. 
There’s a Moore to suit every 
hand. For sale by dealers every- 
where. 


Every part of every Moore’s is un- 
conditionally guaranteed. 


American Fountain Pen Co., Manufacturers, 
Adams, Cushing & Foster, Selling Agents, 
168 Devonshire Street . Boston Mass. 


Out in 
the Open 


No fear 
of the 














Quickly relieves 
SUNBURN 







Sold by all Druggists 
25 and 50¢ ajar 


FREE OFFER—To any one who has 
not used Mentholatum we will send 
a sample on request, or for ten cents 
in coin a large trial size package. 
THE MENTHOLATUM CO., 
138 Seneca Street - Buffalo, N. Y. 
ee 


‘A Kalamazoo 


Direct to You’ 





Pate 
Gas 
by (6) (33) 


Too 
















We Pay Freight— 
You Get a Year’s 
Approval Test. 


And you can install it yourself. Seve 
all tinner’s oi. asing our 
instructions, clear and fi full x mf 
get any 

ae ill sur pri: with proof 
naces will surprise you 

that a King Furnace will heat 
your rom cellar to 
with big saving t in fuel and —_ 
Terms Cash or 
Write for 


Kalamazoo Stove Co. 


Manufacturers 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 







| floured bread-boa: 
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variety in the pastime. The runs should be from 
three to six miles, according to the weather and the 
course. Hares have from three to five minutes’ 
lead, and require no rule to direct them swiftly to 
open country. The main difficulty is to keep 
them from going too far. Snow-tracking in win- 
ter, with or without snow-shoes, will give variety 
to the game. 

The pace, adjusted to the age and endurance of 
all the participants, will average about four miles 
an hour. That means brisk walking, jog-trotting 
on stretches, and running down slopes, and gives 
opportunity for rests, delays, steep climbs, fence- 
vaults, slides, and water-jumps. The untrained 
will rest at first and make short cuts home; but 
the group will learn to hold well together. Ata 
prearranged sign on the trail, the last short stretch 
into town should be a bee-line or go-as-you please. 
It will be a flushed and excited party that swarms 
in on the people at home. 
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To Keep Green Corn for Winter Use.—Pick the 
ears when they are just right for use, pack them 
with the husks on in dry salt, and put them in a 
cool, dry place. In that way corn can be kept 
for a great while. The salt will not penetrate the 
husks unless it becomes damp, but it will keep 
them and the corn comparatively fresh. 


e © 


A HANDY IMPLEMENT. 


ET a board half an inch thick, one foot wide, 
and about three feet long. Lay a steel 
garden-rake on it in such a way that the 


| head of the rake rests flat on the center of the 


board, and the handle sticks up nearly at right 

angles. Take three 

staples of galvanized 

wire, such as are used 

. to fasten wire fencing 

to the posts, and drive 

them through the} 

board so that each will 

enclose one tooth of 

the rake. Let two of the staples grip the two out- 

side teeth near the top, and the third hold one 

of the intermediate teeth near the point. The 

board will then be less likely to split. Clinch the 
points on the back. 

By driving the rake-teeth sharply down as far 
as they will go into the staples, you will have a 
handy tool with which to push or rake large 
masses of autumn leaves on your lawn, or to push 
or drag light snow from winter paths. A slight 
upward tap will instantly detach the board, and 
leave your rake free for ordinary uses. 


& 


TULIPS IN THE BORDER-GARDEN. 
A MATEUR gardeners often envy the managers 


& 


of estates and parks who are able to have 

splendid displays of daffodils and tulips in 
spring, and equally fine displays of bedding plants 
in the same beds in summer and autumn. 





The usual custom in such gardens is to take up 
the tulip- or daffodil-bulbs as soon as they have | 
finished blossoming, and to replace them with | 
fresh bulbs the next fall. | 

Gardeners with more limited means can hasten | 


| the ripening of the foliage of these plants by cut- | 


ting off each flower-stalk as soon as the flower | 
withers. The plant will not then have to form | 
and ripen seed, and will be ready to have the 
old ripe leaves pulled up much sooner than those | 
that mature seed. 

By adopting this method, you can have the late- 
flowering May tulips in a border-garden perma- 


| nently, and fullow them every year with geraniums 


or China asters without disturbing the tulip-bulbs. | 
The first planting of the tulips must, of course, be 
done in the fall. 


CORN-CAKE FOR AFTERNOON TEA.—Into 
a piece of bread- or biscuit-dough the size of an 
orange, knead and roll one cupful of granulated 
yellow meal, a tablespoonful of sugar, and a little 


salt. Roli very thin, and bake on tin sheets until 
very well done. Cut in strips. 


SWEET POTATOES.—Butter a baking-dish 
well; cut sweet potatoes into slices or cubes and 
put them into the dish in layers, sprinkled slightly 
with brown sugar, and alternated with layers of 
sliced apples. hen the dish is full, put butter, 
pepper, and salt on top, and add enough. water to 

eep the contents from burning. Bake in a mod- 
erate oven. 


CANNELON OF BEEF.—Mix one and one-half 
pounds of beef from the round, that has been 
put through the meat-chopper, one-half —— of 
read-crumbs soaked wo tablespoonfuls of 
milk, two ay of poultry seasoning, salt 
and pe and one egg slightly beaten. 
Make the mass ty a roll, and bake in a hot oven, 
in a dry pan. with one cupful of hot water 
into which you have put a small piece of butter. 


ENTIRE WHEAT FINGERS. — Mix one-half 
pint of boiling milk, a saltspoonful of salt, one-half 


TE ECEIPTS 











— of chopped’ blanched walnuts, one table- | Hy 


nful of fae mixed candied peels, and a 
piece of butter lf the size of a hen’s egg. 
tir in as much whole wheat fiour as the milk will | 

take up, and keep gee | till the mixture leaves 

the sides of the ut the mixture on a/| 
and roll it out a = of an 
inch thick. Let it stand until cold, cut the dou | 
into fingers, roll them in cracker-crumbs, fry in 
hot butter, sift powdered sugar and cinnamon 
over them, "and send them to the table very hot. 


MARSHMALLOW GINGERBREAD.—Cream 
one-half cupful of sugar with one-half cupful of | 
butter. Add one-half cupful of molasses and one- | 
half cupful of hot water, in which there is | 
one teaspoonful of soda. Beat the mixture 
thoroughly, and add one beaten egg and one-half 
teaspoonful of ginger. 
one and one-half cupfuls of flour. Bake in a shal- | 
low pan. The gingerbread should not be over one 
inch thick. Remove it from the pan and cut it | 
across the center. Put one-half back into the pan | 
and cover with marshmallows. Return it to the | 
oven and leave it until the marshmallows puff up 
and become soft. Remove and cover with the other | 
half of the gingerbread. Pressdown. Serve warm. 





Continue s oy and add | 
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LIGHT BREAKS IN 


THOUGHTFUL FARMER LEARNS ABOUT COFFEE. | 


Many people éxist in a more or less hazy condi- 


tion and it often takes years before they realize 
that tea and coffee are often the cause of the 


cloudiness, and that there is a simple way to let 
the light break in. 

A worthy farmer had such an experience and 
tells about it, in a letter. He says: 

“For about forty years, I have had indigestion 
and stomach trouble in various forms. During 
the last 25 years I would not more than get over 
ene spell of bilious colic until another would be 
upon me. 

“The best doctors I could get and all the medi- 
cines I could buy, only gave me temporary relief. 

“Change of climate was tried without results. 
I could not sleep nights, had rheumatism and my 
heart would palpitate at times so that it seemed 
it would jump out of my body. 

“I came to the conclusion that there was no 
relief for me and that I was about wound up, when 
I saw a Postum advertisement. I had always 
been a coffee drinker, and got an idea from the 
advertisement that maybe coffee was the cause of 
my trouble. 

“TI began to use Postum instead of coffee and in 
less than three weeks I felt like anew man. The 
rheumatism left me, and 1 have never had a spell 
of bilious colic since. 

“My appetite is good, my digestion never was 


better and I can do more work than before for 40 | 


years. 
“TI haven’t tasted coffee since I began with 
Postum. 


and I was certainly a slave to coffee.” 


Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Write for copy of the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville.” 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Regular Postam—must be well boiled. 

Instant Postum is a soluble powder. A tea- 
spoonful dissolves quickly in a cup of hot water 
and, with the addition of cream and sugar, makes 


| a delicious beverage instantly. 


“There’s a reason” for Postum. 





My wife makes it according to direc- | 
tions and I relish it as well as I ever did coffee, | 









Bright Chaps Burn 
The “SEARCH - LIGHT” Lamp 


It gives a powerful, brilliant light 


illuminates the whole road. 
Makes its own gas. Cannot jar 

out. Handsomely nickel- 

plated. Send for catalog 
describing our Bicycle lamp 

and pumps. 

BRIDGEPORT BRASS CO. 


P. O. Station I, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


and 











Varicose Veins 


Weak Knees, Weak Ankles, 
Lame and Swollen Joints im- 
mediately relieved and often 

manently cured by our seamless heel 


Made to measure from new 
elastic woven by us. Book- 
let 7 Foe gt ar ‘t~ 
free. © ,— Co., 
201 Oxford st. ynn, Mass’ 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated | 
weekly paper for all the family. Its subscription 
price is $2.00 a year, in advance, including postage 

repaid to any address in the United States, $2.25 to 
Canada, and $3.00 to foreign countries. Entered at the 
Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during the 
year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or press 
Money -Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. It 
is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through the 
envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money b 
us, the date after the address on your Bay whic! 
shows when the subscription expires, will be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
aper sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
ooks unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








REST AND EFFICIENT WORK. 


CIENTIFIC men have lately 
made some very interesting 
experiments to learn how to 
perform the greatest amount of 
work at the highest point of effi- 
ciency with the smallest amount of 
fatigue. These experiments prove 
beyond question that work that is 
broken by rest at short and regular intervals, is 
more productive, both in quantity and quality, 
than steady work, in spite of the time lost in rest. 
The experiments were made with strong and 
unimaginative male laborers who were quite 
unaware of the meaning of them. Even in such 
unskilled mechanical labor as moving heavy bars 
from one place to another, the man who rested at 
regular intervals moved more bars in a given 
time than the man who worked steadily. 

The principles that these experiments confirm 
can be applied to every kind of work, and by 
every type of worker. Every one knows that 
those who work must also rest, but every one 
does not realize that rest should come at very 
short intervals. Too many men work unremit- 
tingly up to the breaking-point, and then have to 
take time to recover. The new theory of work 
and rest teaches that there need be no breaking- 
point, and that recovery or recuperation should 
go on constantly, hand in hand with work. 





itself responsible for some grievous blunders. 
Thus, at a banquet given in honor of Archduke 
Albert of Austria, Marshal MacMahon, then 
President of France, perceived to his horror that 
the ice was named on the menu, ‘‘Bombe a la 
Magenta.” Monsieur Mollard had intended a 
compliment to Marshal MacMahon, who was in 
command at the victory of Magenta. But he had 
forgotten that it was the Austrians that Mac Mahon 
had whipped, and that the guest of honor was a 
field-marshal in the Austrian army! 

On another occasion, the Protocole failed to 
provide the proper arrangements for the check- 
ing of cloaks and wraps at a ball at Versailles. 
There was indescribable confusion. The chaos 
can best be realized when it is said that on the 
next morning nine hundred overcoats, five hun- 
dred opera-cloaks, three hundred men’s hats, 
seventeen chignons, nine wigs, and one solitary 
boot were found in the cloak-room. 

This incident led to an even more amusing situ- 
ation. At a reception given soon afterward at 
the Ministry of Finance, Monsieur Mollard, anx- 
ious to retrieve the mistake at Versailles, organ- 
ized a careful system for checking cloaks and 
wraps. 

It was at this time that the collapsible opera-hat 
first made its appearance. Only a few were worn 
at the reception, but unfortunately their wearers 
arrived early. The zealous attendants, seeing the 
first few guests flatten their hats against their 
chests before handing them in to be put away, 
proceeded to imitate that example with the hats 
of all subsequent arrivals. As the greater part of 
these wore stiff silk hats, the scene that ensued 
at the end of the entertainment, when the unfor- 
tunate owners claimed their crushed and ruined 
hats, can best be left to the imagination. 


*® & 


HOW IT FEELS TO BE CROWNED. 


N Queen Victoria’s account of her coronation, 

abstracted for Chambers’s Journal from Lord 
Esher’s edition of the young ruler’s diary, we have 
an interesting picture of the girl - monarch’s 
emotions and impressions on the great day of her 
life. 


“T was awoke at four o’clock by the guns in the 
Park, and could not get much sleep afierwards on 
account of the noise of the people, bands, &c. 
Got up at seven, feeling strong and well; the 
Park presented a curious spectacle, crowds of 
yeople up to Constitution Hill, soldiers, bands, 


“At ten I got into the state coach with the 
Duchess of Sutherland and Lord Albemarle, and 
we began our progress. It was a fine day, and 
the crowds of people exceeded what I have ever 
seen; many as there were on the day I went to 
the City, it was nothing—nothing to the multitudes, 
the millions of my loyal subjects, who were assem- 
bled in every spot to witness the procession. Their 
good humor and excessive loyalty was beyond 
everything, and 1 really cannot say how proud I 
feel to be the Queen of such a nation. I was 





This theory is especially important in the 
schoolroom. 
all ages perform will improve if they have a quar- 
ter of every hour for rest and recuperation. The 
theory is of value to the business man also; and 
none needs it more than the woman in the home 
who goes on wearily, hour after hour, about her 
endless tasks. She ought to understand that she 
can actually do more work, and do it a great deal 
better, if she will only lie down for fifteen min- 
utes in each hour, quite regardless of the amount 
of work ahead of her. A quarter of each hour 
spent in this way will seem like a shameful waste 
of time to many energetic people, but a fair trial 
will prove that it is economical. 


® © 


THE PASSING OF THE PROTOCOLE. 


RESIDENT Poincaré of France 
has declared that he does not 











the Service de la Protocole, which 
for over fifty years has prescribed 
to the president, and to all official 
dignitaries, the rules of ceremony 
and etiquette that they should 
follow. The history of that extraordinary insti- 
tution, which seems on the verge of passing away. 
is both interesting and amusing. 

Strictly speaking, the Protocole is a branch of 
the ministry of forcign affairs. During the reign 
of Napoleon III, the chief duties of the bureau 
were the drawing up of the draft, or protocole, of 
treaties, and the writing of communications to 
foreign courts. The Protocole also had charge of 
the minutes of diplomatic conferences. 

But on the reconstruction of the department 
of foreign affairs, after the overthrow of the 
Empire, it was discovered that only one man, 


, 


The quality of work that pupils of | 


intend to submit to the tyranny of | 


alarmed at times for fear that the people would be 
erushed and squeezed on account of the tremen- 
dous rush and pressure. 

“IT reached the Abbey amid deafening cheers at 
a little after half-past eleven. . . . Then followed 
all the various ceremonies, and last of all the 
Crown was placed on my head, which was, I must 
own, a most beautiful and impressive moment.” 

She was deeply impressed with the ceremony, 
but it was done somewhat awkwardly. “The 
Archbishop had put the ring on the wrong finger, 
and the consequence was that I had the greatest 
difficulty to get it off again—which at last 1 did 
with great pain.” 

After consenaing, from the throne, the queen 

roceeded to St. Edward’s Chapel, where Lord 

felbourne observed that what was called the 
altar was covered with sandwiches and bottles of 
wine. The archbishop came in, and ought to have 
delivered the orb, but the queen had already got 
it. She said that the crown huri her a good deal; 
but nevertheless she set it down that the day was 
“the proudest of my life.” 


* 


““THE CUT-FLOWER EXPRESS.” 


MERICAN railway-trains often bear amusing 

or picturesque names, but no American ‘“‘spe- 

| cial” or “limited” bears such a poetic name as 

| that of a train that runs every day in the year 

| between Toulon and Paris. This train is called 

| the “rapide des fleurs’—which we may translate 
| “the cut-flower express.” 


The train carries nothing but cut flowers, which 
are shipped in baskets and pasteboard boxes for 
the Paris market. You can buy the violets of 
| Hyéres, the roses and carnations of Antibes, and 
| the Roman hyacinths of Olhoules and Carqui- 
| eronnes at the flower-stalls of Paris eighteen 

hours after they were gathered on the shores of 
| the Mediterranean. 

A considerable Pay of these flowers go also 

to Germany and Belgium, and some are sent as 
| far as Vienna and St. Petersburg. A special train 
|erew handles the packages, and sorts them as 
| mail-clerks sort the mails. The “‘cut-flower ex- 








Monsieur Mollard, was left from the former Pro- | Press” runs at high speed, and is nearly always on 


tocole. He therefore was the only one who knew 
its traditions and customs. 
Put in complete charge, Monsieur Mollard began 


to draw up a set of rules for diplomatic and court | 
etiquette that grew more and more exacting | 


and intricate. He prescribed when the president 
should wear a frock coat, and when evening 
dress, when he should ride, and when he should 
drive, on what occasion he should wear this or 
that decoration. He directed when he should re- 
spond toa salute with a handshake, and when with 
an inclination of the head. With the same detail 
he prescribed official etiquette to the whole French 
administrative world. 

One circumstance that contributed to the 
growth of Monsieur Mollard’s power, was the fact 
that many of the presidents and statesmen under 
the republic have risen from extremely humble 
origin. Accordingly, they have had to rely upon 
the Protocole for instruction in the finer points of 
etiquette. Jules Grévy, when he was president, 
used to wear his foreign orders of knighthood 
upside down and wrong side foremost when re- 
ceiving the monarchs by whom they had been 
bestowed. Monsieur Cazot, while Minister of 
Justice, appeared in public at the races at Long- 
champs in opera-hat, white gloves, and full evening 
dress. It was mistakes like these that the Proto- 
cole helped public men to avoid. 

Curiously enough, however, the institution 
which determined the rules of etiquette was 





| time. 
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TOO MUCH ARGUMENT. 


HE surest way to avoid trouble in the mining- 

camps of the West is to avoid controversy. 
How carefully some men follow that rule is illus- 
trated by an amusing story in the New York 
Tribune. 


A man who had just come toa Nevada mining- 
| camp met an interesting youne Westerner, and 
fae that they camp — her. After they 

unpacked their things and eaten their supper, 
a sat down to talk. 

“Fine night,” observed the newcomer. 

“Looks like rain,’ remarked the other. 

“Oh, no, I don’t think so.” 

Without saying anything more, the young 
Westerner, to his companion’s astonishment, got 
up and began to pack his kit. 

“‘What’s the matter?” asked the newcomer, in 
surprise. 

“Oh, I guess I’d better move on.” 

“But why?” 

“Too much argument.” 


*® © 


BOB JONES’S NECK. 
HE following sentences, according to Every- 
body’s Magazine, appeared in a small boy’s 
letter to his chum: 





You know Bob Jones’s neck. Well, he fell in 
the river up to it. 
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The Master ‘Motor of Them All 


What other makers are still striving for we give 
you in the New Chalmers “Six.” 


To the best features of the costliest cars we have 
added these crowning triumphs: 


Silence at all speeds; silence that lasts. 

Many cars that are quiet at ten miles an hour, kick up a lot of 
noise at thirty. The New Chalmers ‘‘Six’’ will run—30—40—50 
miles_an hour without a murmur from our big oval cams or 
enclosed valves. 


Sustained power; even after years of use. 


This motor, like the trained athlete, grows better by action. 
With its Tungsten steel valves there’s no warping—no leaking 
—no power wasted. Think of the years of extra service this 
master motor will give you. 


No vibration; comfort and long life. 


The smoothness of the ‘‘Six’’ saves wear on the car and pas- 
— The interval between the explosions of any ‘‘four’’ 
produces a vibration that hammers constantly at the life of the 
car. The explosions of the ‘‘Six’’ give an unbroken stream of 
power. This smoothness and economy which no ‘‘four’’ can 
equal, adds years to the car’s life. 


Extreme flexibility, without intricate gearing. 
You’ll find you can do nearly everything on “high.” This 


does away with gear shifting almost entirely. With this ‘‘Six’’ 
any supplementary gear mechanism would be useless. 


A Non-Stallable Motor. 
This motor will never go dead in the crowded city traffic. 
Even if the driver should cut off the gas accidentally, the 
e ler, always on duty, keeps the motor running— 
won't let it stop. This is the atest feature of safety and 
convenience put on a car in the last five years. 


These features mean far more than the luxury 


they bring. They mean no wear—no waste of 


power—no depreciation. A car that lacks them 
may cost you less to buy—but it will cost you more 
to keep. 


When once you know the years of extra 
service these features add, you’ll wonder 
how we give them at the price, $2175. 
Go ride in this car—at our dealer’s. Let 








Salient Features of the New 
Chalmers “Six” 
Six-cylinder motor, T-head type 
4""x53¢""—40-65 h. p. All moving parts 

enclosed. 

Bosch Magneto. 

Electric Starter—Entz System, built 
in Chalmers shops. 

Non-stallable motor. 

Full electric lights—Our powerful 
headlights also contain auxiliary 
lamps of moderate power for city 
driving. 

132-inch wheel base. 

Molded oval fenders. 

Gasoline tank and tire carrier on 
rear—clean running boards. 

Left drive and center control— 
enter from either side. 

36x4-inch tires and Continental 
demountable rims. 

Four forwardspeed transmission. 

Underslung rear springs; main leaf 
of Vanadium steel. 

Tapered bonnet and stream line, 
bell backed body. 

Chalmers patented doors. 


4tmates dt 





Full i halmers 
silk mohair top, quick acting storm 
c , Warner speedometer, one 

extra demountable rim, electric horn, 

pump, tools, etc. 


Models and Prices 
Roadster . . 
Four Passenger 
Five Passenger . 
Six Passenger . 
Coupe . . 
Limousine. . 

Fully equipped, f. o. b. Detroit 





it tell its own story in deeds. 

Let us send you literature showing why 
the New Chalmers “Six” is the master 
motor of them all. Write today. 


Chalmers Motor Company, Detroit 
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For Neatness and Despatch 


To always use the same pen develops character 
in hand writing. Waterman’s Ideal when selected to 
fit the individualities of your hand will render years 


of service. 


Its efficiency in technique and superiority 


in quality insures writing without blot, scratch or miss, just 
as fastas yourhandcancarry. Largeink capacities. Prac- 


tical shapes. 


All types, i.e., Regular, Safety, Self-Filling. 


Avoid Substitutes. Folder on request. $2.50 and upwards. 


Sold By All the Best Dealers. 
L. E. Waterman Company, 173 Broadway, New York. 


BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


MONTREAL 


LONDON PARIS 
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OR seven years I lived in the village of 
Chippewa, at the mouth of the Welland 


River, which runs into the Niagara about | 


two miles above the falls. 


Having a good deal of leisure during™ the | 


summer months, I devoted most of it to fishing 
in the Niagara. My favorite: cruising-ground 
extended from the foot of Navy Island, three 


miles above the falls, to as far down-stream | 


as I dared to go. My boat was a light and 
very serviceable craft, built especially for nav- 
igating these dangerous waters. I always 


carried, attached to the painter, a three-pronged | 


grappling-iron, so placed that it would drop 
overboard in case of an upset. 

All across the Niagara, between Chippewa 
on the Canadian and Port Day on the Amer- 
ican side, there is a swift current that 
gradually becomes stronger as the rapids are 
approached. Often, absorbed in my sport of 
trolling, I have been carried so far down- 
stream that sometimes, not daring to lose the 
time necessary to run to the bow and pitch 
out the anchor, I have pulled desperately up- 
stream for fifteen minutes before I reached a 
safe position. 

One day, late in June, I was fishing the 
stretch of swift water about a third of a mile 
out from little Grass Island, on the American 
side. As I rowed back and forth, holding the 
trolling-line between my teeth, I kept a wary 
eye upon a conspicuous landmark, lest I should 
drift too far down toward the great cloud of 
spray that overhangs the falls. I was having 
grand sport, taking a bass at almost every turn. 


to return to the shore. Turning about with a 
wide sweep to avoid fouling the line, I pointed | 
the bow diagonally up-stream, and pulled | 
steadily. 

I had gone perhaps 150 yards, when the line 
was jerked from my teeth. Before I could 
catch it, the big wooden spool on which the 
reserve length was wound also went overboard. 

‘‘Confound the thing!’’ I muttered. ‘‘The 
running sinker has slipped down to the spoon, 
and I’ve caught bottom. ’’ 

As the ‘‘rig’’ was too valuable to lose, I 
whisked the boat round and started in chase 
of the spool, which had already floated fifty 
yards down-river. I overtook it with a few 
rapid strokes, picked it up, and placed the 
bight of the line between my teeth. Then I 
started vigorously up-stream to regain my lost 
ground. 

Everything went smoothly while the slack 
was being straightened out; but as soon as 
the line became taut, a pull from below 
informed me that I was fast, not to the 
bottom, but to a large and lively fish. 

I dropped the oars and took hold of the line. 
There was no mistaking its peculiar motion. 
I had hooked a great maskinonge—a delightful 
surprise in that locality, as the fish generally 
lies in still, weed-grown waters nearer shore. 

In my exultation, I never thought of towing 
my prize to a point where I could land him 
with safety to myself, but hauled in, hand 
over hand, on the line until the maskinonge 
was obliged to show himself on the surface. 
Apparently not liking the looks of things 
above, he went down again with so swift a 
rush that the whizzing line cut my fingers. 

I had no time to coquet with him; so I pulled 
him by main strength to the side of the boat, 
and stretched out my hand for the short club 
kept for the especial purpose of knocking my 
big fish on the head. Just then I happened to 
glance shoreward. Imagine my horror to see 
that I had drifted fully a quarter of a mile 
nearer the head of the cataracts than I had 
ever been before! 

So strong within me was the angler’s 
instinct, however, that I would not abandon 
the fish. I towed him along to the bow, and 
pushed the grapnel overboard, that it might 
catch on the bottom and anchor the boat. 
Then I despatched the maskinonge with a 
blow of the club, and lifting him in, raptur- 
ously gazed upon his fair proportions. 

On returning to the bow to raise the little 
anchor, what was my dismay to discover it 
had been slipping along the smooth bed-rock ! 
There was not a moment to lose. Perhaps 
even now it was too late! I must decide on 
the instant whether to risk the grapnel’s 
catching on some possible inequality of the 
bottom, or to take at once to my oars. 


I made up my mind to take to the oars, and | 


breathing a prayer, I cut the slender cable, 
and I seated myself for rowing. 

In an open bit of woodland below Port Day, 
I brought two trees into line with my eyes, 
and then began to pull for dear life. My ten- 
foot spoon-oars were of tough spruce, specially 
selected for their excellent quality. Now they 
bent and quivered under the strain; what if 
they should break ! 

I glanced anxiously at the two trees. They 
were still perfectly in line. I had not gained 
an inch 
strokes to suit the rapid current, I pulled with 








take, for the thundering heads of the cataract 
lay but a short space below me. 
Presently, satisfied with my catch, I decided 





Shortening and quickening my , 


desperate energy, but I did not lose my 
presence of mind. 

Now the first tree was slightly lower down- 
stream than the second. I had gained a foot | 
or two; but I could not keep up the pace. | 
My breath began to come in gasps, and my | 
arms to tire; the sweat poured down my face 
like rain, and I fell back to my old position. | 
Not for a moment, however, could I remain | 
even there. | 

Slowly, relentlessly, surely, as if in mockery 





| of my failing strength, the cruel flood bore me 


down, nearer and nearer to that seething | 
caldron of water. 

My first terror gave way to a strange — 
sensation when I became convinced that I | 
must die. Now, with no idea of escape, but | 
merely from a half-unconscious sense of duty, | 
I continued to row with what strength I could. | 
Like some far-away refrain in which I had no | 
interest, the reverberating rhythm of the rapids | 
sounded dreamily in my ears. 

One half-minute more would have carried | 
me beyond all human help, when suddenly | 
there came to me a thought of possible salva- 
tion. With this reawakening of my sensibili- 
ties, returned all, and more than all, of my 
former fear. 

At this time I was not four hundred yards 
from shore, and, so far, had been insanely 
trying to stem the irresistible current. Now it 
should bear me,—or so I hoped, —not to death, 
but to safety. It was a desperate chance to 





Two strokes turned the boat’s bow down- | 
| stream. I rallied all my powers for the last 
| pull, and shot diagonally across toward a 
previously marked point on the beach at the 
very edge of the rapids. 

The current here ran at the rate of fully ten | 
miles an hour, and I flew with it and partly | 
across it. In that race, where the stake was 
life and the forfeit death, my boat, aided by 
the hurrying flood, skimmed along at great 
speed. 

With the roar of falling water drumming in 
my ears, I resolutely bent my gaze on the| 
stern of the boat lest the sight of the rapids, 
now appallingly near, should unnerve me. 

I must have gone faster than I realized, 
for suddenly, while I thought myself ‘still 
yards from shore, the boat grounded upon the 
point with a force that sent half her length 
high and dry upon the sand. 

Snatched, as if by a miracle, from death, I 
sprang to land, and sank to my knees, weak 
and helpless, but with strength enough left to 
thank God for my escape. 


& & 


A PITIFUL CASE. 


OME one has said that the man who laughs 
is the man who is secure in superior infor- 
mation, wisdom, wit or sophistry. The 

naiveté of the Sudani supplies the European 
with plenty of food for this kind of laughter. 
An instance is found in a letter that Ethel 
S. Stevens includes in her book, ‘‘My Sudan 
Year.’’? It was written to a judge in Khar- 
toum by a native merchant who was on the 
point of bankruptcy. 

Sir. I am a merchant by trade and has 
been such, honest and reliable, for twenty 
years, and the thirty-three bills attached 
partially prove my statement. 

It is evident that a merchant i is not invariably 
on the side to gain, but in the most of circum- 
stances, perhaps loss is more or less indispen- 
sable. This is the case that surrounds me now. 
I could not find assistance or support from my 
merchant comrades at my present juncture. JT 
have deait with these merchants for some long | 
time without the least touch of honesty on my 





art. 

Not only this kind of treatment, but they 
have withheld their business, hence this result 
which I do not in any way like. 

One should not like for himself but honesty 
and truth. You will kindly notice that I not 
encouraged:to act in this way till I tried all 
possibly supposed fruitful efforts but in vain. 

Under these circumstances I hope as I beg 
from our just lawyers to consider the case to | 
my favour so that my future may not be | 
injured, being a supporter of a family of six- 
teen souls. | 

& & 
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NOT SO DULL, AFTER ALL. 


HE surprising flashes of intelligence that | 

an apparently stupid schoolboy may | 

sometimes have are thus _ illustrated 
by a school-teacher in the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 


‘*T teach the lower classes in a —— 
school,’’ she writes. ‘‘The other day I had 
a class in arithmetic put down the “Roman 
numerals from one to twelve. To my sur- 
prise, the most backward child in the ‘school | 
was the first to finish the task. His page was | 
absolutely correct. This boy was considered 
dull, and was two years too old to be in this | 


“6 ‘Very good, William,’ I said. ‘How aid 
you manage to do it se quickly ?’ 

‘** *T copied ’em off the clock, ? he said. 

‘*He was the only pupil in ‘the room to see 
the opportunity. ’’ 
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[Enables you 
to render 
artistically 
the world’s 
best music 
on that 
masterpiece 
of piano 
construction. 
the Emerson. 
Write for 


catalog. 
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Dealers 
in principa 
cities and towns. 


BOSTON . MASS. 








COMPLETE 


Hydro-Pneumatic 
Water Systems 


for Country Homes, Bungalows, 
Farms and Villages. 

Our Specialty is 
Pumps for Artesian Wells 
Electric, Oil and Gasoline Pumping Machines. 
GREAT FIRE PROTECTION 
Send for illustrated Catalogue F. W. 


BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT COMPANY 
62 No. Washington Street, Boston 


























make for health, 
and one room in the 
house that should 
have special atten- 
tionis the bathroom. 

ow is yours? Is 
- supplied with 


“Handifold” 


The SANITARY 
Toilet Paper? 
It’s made from fresh, 
new, clean paper stock— 
nothing else. 


Handifold Toilet Paper Co. 
Leominster, Mass. 












Next time you 
need —— aper 
simply say 


‘Handifold 


Send postal for 
hook, free, if 
you have none 





Sawyer Crystal Blue Co. 
Selling Agents, 
88 Broad Street, Boston. 
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Old Grist Mill 
Wheat Coffee 


Pours from the pot as clear, rich and 
fragrant as real cof- 
fee; in fact, many 
would not know the 
difference. 













To make it right 

il hard five 
minutes, remove 
from fire, add a dash of cold water to settle it 
Let stand a moment or two, then serve with 
cream and sugar same as coffee Delicious? 
Well, try it and see. 


150 to 200 Cups to the Pound, 20 Cents. 
POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

















SATIN GLOSS 


Liquid 


Apply 
and 
Polish 
witha 
Cloth 
or 
Brush 
( 










The Most Wonderful Stove Polish 


} S° clean, so simple to use, lasts so long. No 
matter how red your stove-lids may be, 


one application of Satin Gloss will turn them 
| to a brilliant black. Does not cake on the 
| stove. Produces a thin, hard, lasting luster. 


Screw-Top Cans 15 Cents 


Don't bother with old forms of stove polish 
another day. Ask your grocer for Satin 
Gloss—the improved stove polish. 








SATIN GLOSS POLISH CO.., Portland, Maine. 
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Four - Blade Pearl - Handle 
Knife, No. 847 


HIS KNIFE is of 
special value. The 
four blades are 
made from Wardlow 
English steel, carefully 
tempered, hardened 
and polished. The 
handle is of heavy iri- 
descent pearl, with nail 
notches, for easy open- 
ingof the blades. Length 
of Knife when closed, 
They 


¥, inches 
75c, ™ 


Until our present supply is 


i] exhausted we will sell this 
| Knife for only 75 cts., post- 





While 


paid. Former price $1.00. 





Perry Mason Company, 


Boston, Mass. 
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A Good Cook and 
Pure Mustard @ ¢ ¢ ¢ 


can make the cheaper cuts of meat just as delicious and 
wholesome as the most expensive. 











hours. 


MUST, EXTRA Fine 


% ST. Full Weight 
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Government experts have 


recently pointed out that cheap meat is just as nutritious as 
choice meat, the only drawback being that it needs more 
attention to bring out the flavor. 
mustard—pure mustard. 


But—you must use good 


ASK FOR 


Stickney & Poor’s 


Mustard 


and try it with a pot-roast that has been nicely browned and 
then allowed to simmer slowly in a little water for several 
You'll be surprised to see how good the meat tastes 
when served with Stickney & Poor's Mustard 

Nearly every grocer sells it in 4 and \-lb. cans at 10 and 20 cents. 
Write for our book of receipts. It’s worth a lot to any housekeeper who 
wants to know how to make the most out of what she buysforthe table. 


When ordering, be sure to say “Stickney & Poor’s.” 


STICKNEY & POOR SPICE CO., 184 State Street, Boston. 
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THE NATIONAL MUSTARD POT 
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Bookkeepers, Stenographers, Secretaries, or Commercial Teachers, 
with assurance of employment, will find in the 


BRYANT & STRATTON 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


BOSTON 


Now located in its new school building, 334 Boylston Street; a most desirable 
opportunity for study and practise under the direction and supervision of a large 
corps of well-known and experienced teachers. 

CoursEs — General Commercial course, 
course, Civil Service course, Commercial Teachers’ course. . ‘ 

Every possible requisite is afforded for personal safety, rapid progress, with 


cheerful and healthful surroundings. 


This school does not employ agents, solicitors, canvassers or runners. P 
Persons who cannot call for personal interview may have printed information 
Will reopen September 8th. 

H. E. H1IBBarD, Principal, 334 Boylston Street, Boston. 


of terms and conditions by mail. 


Stenographic course, Secretarial 
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SLADE’S 
SPICES 


Cream Tartar, Extracts, etc., 


Are ALL Pure, 
ALWAYS Pure, 


and Pure in ALL WAYS. 


Professor Allyn of the Westfield (Mass.) Board of Health 


certifies that SLADE'S Spices are “Absolutely Pure and Excellent,” being 
particularly rich in those oils which make spices valuable. 


Refuse the doubtful — ask for SLADE’S. 


Most grocers can supply you. 















appeals to your judgment and ex- 
It asks your 
decision—after trial—on the merits 


perience, madam. 


of the case. 


e- - 
ROLLER M 


ee 


Examine its claims, see if it is not ‘BETTER a 


THAN THE BEST”’ that you have ever used. 
Question and cross-question all you care to by 
using one whole bag, and if it does not make the 
best bread ever baked, you may have your money 
back from the grocer and no questions asked. 


Justice to the table and the family health call 


for Daniel Webster Flour. 


} 
DANIEL WEBSTER 7 


FLOUR 


Summons a Bag from Your Grocer for Trial. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, New Ulm, Minnesota. 
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DAILY CAPACITY: Wheat Flour 5000 Barrels; Rye and Corn Products 400 Barrels; Elevator Capacity 2,600,000 Bushels. 
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1847 Rogers Bros. 26-Piece Chest of Silver 


Offer to be Withdrawn October Ist 





HE 1847 Rogers Bros. 

Silver is so well and favor- 
ably known as the stand- 
ard of excellence in silver 
plate that it needs no special 
commendation from us. It has 
an intrinsic value that house- 
keepers everywhere recog- 
nize. We have offered this 
Silverware now for over 20 
years, and it has given uni- 
versal satisfaction. 


This Chest of Silver contains 26 
pieces of the 1847 Rogers Bros. 
“XS Triple” grade, which is three 
times heavier than standard pla- 
ting. The Set consists of 


6 Medium Knives 
1 Butter Knife 
1 Sugar Shell 


whe 


TESTIMONIALS 


I have received the Chest of Silverware and 
must say that it is a grand prize. The ware is 
beautiful.—John L. Spaulding, Missouri. 


Received the Chest of Silverware in good con- 
dition, for which please accept my thanks. Its 
beauty and richness are far beyond my expec- 
tation.— Mary L. Wyatt, Arkansas. 


6 Dessert Spoons 
6 Teaspoons 


6 Medium Forks 








“BIGS” 
OFFER 


Choice of 
Patterns 


We can supply this 
Silver in the beauti- 
ful Vintage pattern, 
as illustrated, or in 
either the Rose of 
Sharon or the Old 
Colony patterns. 


For Twenty Years 
the 1847 R 


ing Offer to Com- 
panion workers. 


The Oak Chest 


HE Oak Chest measures 

91% x11 inches, and has a 
smooth polished finish. The 
hinged cover has a nickel- 
plated name-plate and fast- 
ener. The lower drawer of 
the Chest is fitted with a 
nickel-plated pull. The Chest 
is lined throughout with dark 
green satin,and has fitted posi- 
tions for each piece of Silver. 


+ 


How to Get the 
Chest of Silver 


“BIG 5” OFFER. This 1847 
Rogers Bros. 26-Piece Chest 
of Silver given to Companion 
subscribers only for five new 
solicited subscriptions sent us 
between October 1, 1912, and 
October 1, 1913; or sold for 
$13.50. Sent by express, 
charges in either case paid by 
receiver. Shipping weight 10 lbs. 








PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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